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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 


[HE debate on the Abyssinian Expedition came off on ‘Tuesday, 

as expected. We have characterized it elsewhere, but may 
here state that its form was a vote of 2,000,000/. in supply, that 
Mr. Disraeli believes this amount will pay all expenses up to the 
landing of the complete force in Abyssinia, and that Mr. Gladstone 
gives the Administration ‘“‘every credit for the temper in which 
they have prosecuted this difficult business.” ‘There was no real 
resistance to the war, though there was some sharp comment on 
the delay in asking Parliamentary sanction, and the best speech 
was Lord Stanley’s, who summed up the case in this sentence,— 
‘* We feel, if this thing cannot be done, there is an end of our 
responsibility ; if it can, we are bound to do it,” and repudiated 
energetically the policy of buying the captives from Theodore. On 
the following ‘Thursday, the Government announced through Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Disraeli being laid up with lumbago, that the two 
millions required would be obtained partly by a reduction of the 
Treasury-balance by about 800,000/., partly by the addition of a 
penny to the income tax, an arrangement accepted by Mr. 
Gladstone as both prudent and fair. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the war will add one penny to the income tax for two or three 
years, and perhaps something to the tea and sugar duties. 


Sir Stafford Northcote proposed on Thursday that the salaries 
of the Indian troops should be paid by India, in a speech addressed 
rather to India than to England. He explained, for the benefit 
of Calcutta rather than London, as indeed he admitted, why he 
had entrusted the expedition to the Government of Bombay—a 
slight keenly felt by the Viceroy—and based his proposal on three 
arguments,—the value of prestige to India, which of all countries 
sends most Envoys to wild States ; the impolicy of allowing India 
to make money by hiring out her troops ; and some former pre- 
cedents-——arguments to which we should add this one, that India 
gains in such an expedition practical training for her garrison. 
He was opposed by Lord Cranborne mainly on the ground that to 
treat India as a ‘‘ bank” of recruits on which we could draw 
at pleasure was a dangerous precedent, and supported by Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir H. Rawlinson on the ground we have so often 
indicated, that as matters now stand between the two countries, 
it is England, not India, which has to complain, England providing 
her fleet gratuitously, and taking back troops at short notice from 
India, ‘*‘ not because England wants them, but because India does 
not,” a frightful nuisance to the Exchequer. It is to be observed 
that the proportion of the whole charges borne by India in the 
war will be 150,000/. in every 1,000,000/., much less than she has 
ever yet borne in an Asiatic war. 


Three French regiments have already left Rome for Civita 
Vecchia, and it is reported that the remainder are to follow, and 
the city be left entirely to the Papal Zouaves. The object of this 
movement appears to be to relieve Victor Emanuel’s Government 
in meeting Parliament, with which object also General Garibaldi 
has been released and sent to Caprera, but there are no signs of 
the evacuation of the Peninsula. Civita Vecchia is still strongly 
held, and while it is held French troops can enter Italy with 
impunity, and advance on Rome from a secure base. Italy, it is 
constantly affirmed, is arming ; but an eye-witness states that the 
‘army of observation” at Pisa consists as yet only of General 
Cialdini and his staff. Parliament meets on the 6th of December, 





and it begins to be believed that Government will have a small 
majority, the electors thinking that their humiliation was inevit- 
able,—not a satisfactory, though it may be a prudent tone of mind. 


The Austrian fundamental laws have been passed by the Lower 
House, but much resistance is expected in the Chamber of Peers. 
That House is composed of hereditary magnates, great ecclesi- 
astics, and life peers, and the two former classes dislike the 
abolition of the Concordat. The Emperor's influence with the 
magnates is, however, great, and to make the Bills safer he has 
summoned twenty new life peers to the House, presumably persons 
whom Baron von Beust can teach. It will be remembered that 
the nobles’ feeling for the Concordat is not religious, but politica, 
they being, in the main, materialists of a very decided school. 
They think, however, that aristocracy and ultramontavism will 
fall together. 


The execution of Allen, Gould, and Larkin, this day week, for 
the attack on the Manchester prisoners’ van and the murder of 
the policeman Brett, was carried out without either resistance on 
the part of the Irish or, we are happy to say, any of the unseemly 
triumph which had been displayed at Birmingham by the English 
mob. It was a painful business, more painful even than execu- 
tions always must be, from the feeling, which was probably 
universal, that every one of these three men was a fit object for 
private esteem and friendship, though they had been guilty of an 
act which of all others is most likely to undermine the respect for 
law and justice. Allen and Gould embraced each other before 
dying, and died almost as soon as the drop fell. Larkin’s strength 
was scarcely equal to the occasion ; he fainted before the drop fell 
and some consequent inaccuracy in the arrangement of the rope 
caused him to struggle terribly for two minutes before his suffer- 
ings were ended. Two loud reports,—really fog signals on the rail- 
way passing almost over the gaol,—that immediately followed the 
falling of the drop, alarmed the soldiers and spectators with some 
notion that a rescue was coming just too late, or that some plot of 
revenge was to be executed, and the riflemen made ready their 
rifles, but the mistake was soon perceived. Some of the English 
papers are very angry because these Fenians are regarded in Ireland 
as martyrs, and masses are said for their souls. The first was 
certain, indeed we always pointed out that the effect of the ex- 
ecution, though probably most beneficial, if not essential, for 
England, would be bad in Ireland. As to the second, why should 
not masses have been said for their souls? ‘They were certainly 
not bad, though dangerous men; and if they had been worse than 
they were, so long as they had any purgatorial chances at all, so 
much the more need, we suppose, in the opinion of Roman 
Catholics, for the masses, 





Two meetings of Fenians, or men sympathizing with Fenianism, 
were held in London on Sunday, one on Clerkenwell Green, and 
one in Hyde Park, at both of which speeches were made denoune- 
ing the aristocracy, exonerating the Manchester victims, and curs- 
ing Mr. Hardy. It appears that the priests have strongly opposed any 
religious service, but, nevertheless, those present on Clerkenwell 
Green, about 2,000 in number, marched as a funeral procession to 
Hyde Park, bearing black banners, and playing the Aceste Fideles, 
and the “ Dead March” in Sau/, alternately. The procession 
comprised many respectably-dressed women, and was remarkably 
tranquil and orderly. In the Park the two meetings fraternized, and 
kneeling down listened to the Catholic prayers for the repose of the 
dead men’s souls, making the responses with solemnity. The scene 
seems to have strongly touched some of the reporters, as it would 
any one not utterly blinded by prejudice. We cannot sympathize 
with Fenianism, but there is that in these poor Irish folk which is 
not in our more material race, a sort of capacity for mournful 
poetry of feeling, akin to that betrayed in their own tunes. 








The Duke of Edinburgh, or Prince Alfred, as people like better 





to call him, has been killing an elephant in the Knysna, a district 
of the Cape, and the world is delighted, and reads an account of 
the feat in two long columns. It really scems to have been a 
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gallint one, the Duke, who had never before seen an elephant out 
af a menagerie, calmly awaiting the brute till he arrived ia full 
sharge within 20 yards of the sportsmen, and then throwing both 
Sullets of his double-barrelle1 rifle into his head. The beast 
curned, staggered, and was dropping, when he received further 
shots from others of the party. ‘To fire steadily at an elephant in 
his rush is as good a proof of coolness and courage as could well 


be devised, and the Duke, like every other member of his louse, | 


evidently possesses both. 


We would call attention to a letter from our well known corre- 
spondent “J. M. L.” We do not endorse all his opinions, but 
there can be no doubt whatever that the winter will be a terrible 
one for the English poor, already depressed by the general want 
of work produced by the long paralysis of confidence, by the stag- 
nation in the cotton and wool trades, by the cessation of demand 
from the Continent—where nobody will risk sixpence till April is 
ever—by the “ extreme price,” as Mr. Gladstone calls it, of bread, 
and, as Mr. Ludlow says, by the rise in rents consequent on the 
“ personal payment” idea. We sincerely trust Parliament will 
not separate without a statement from Lord Devon as to the 
assistance to be given to the Unions in East London, which will 
else be crushed down, and that the public will respond liberally 
at once to the appeal of the East London Relief Committee. 
The Committee has Mr. A. Kinnaird for treasurer, so all money 
gent is sure to be expended strictly for relief, and ‘at least 
50,000/. is said to be required.” ‘Twice that sum would be better, 
and it ought to be raised in a week, if the rich would only give 
liberally. Subscriptions should be sent, marked for the ‘“ East 
London Relief Committee,” either to S. B. Saunderson, Esq., 26 
St. George’s Road, S.W., or to Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 
Lombard Street. 


So afraid are President Johnson's friends of the effect of his 
untutored rhetoric, that they have induced him to answer a 
“gerenade,” given him by the Military and Naval Conservative 
Society, by reading a written paper, an act which in speech- 
making America is considered an imbecility. Even in writing, 
however, Mr. Johnson cannot be temperate, and in his answer he 
alludes to Congress as a despotism, and talks of the people ‘‘ rescu- 
ing” the violated Constitution. It must be remembered that the 
existing majority in Congress will outlast him, as his term of 
office ends in March, 1869, and the majority in Congress cannot 
be overthrown till December of that year. The Presidential 
election comes on in November, 1868, and as yet there are only 
hree politicians named as having a chance, General Grant (dark 
horse); Mr. Chase (Radical) ; Mr. Seymour (Democrat). 


Mr. Jacob Bright has been elected at Manchester by a very 
jarge majority over his Conservative opponent, Mr. Alderman 
Bennett. Mr. Jacob Bright received 8,260 votes, Mr. Alderman 
Bennett 6,499, and Mr. Henry (whodoes not appear to have stood 
seriously, but perhaps as preparation for the next election) only 
642. Mr. Jacob Bright defined his political faith as being in all 
things modelled on Mr. Cobden’s, which does not strike us as 
creditable to his political wisdom. Mr. Cobden, like many original 
men, was full of crotchets which it was no discredit to him to hold, 
but which would be rather silly for another man to copy. Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s style of speakiug is more like his brother's than Mr. 
Cobden’s—strong, vehement, effective Saxon, with a touch of 
passion in almost every sentence. He gained much, and justly, in 
his contest by an attempt of the Conservative candidate to make 
eapital out of the supposed ‘ breadth,” or perhaps heresy, of his 
religious opinions. 

A woman's vote,—a certain Miss or Mrs. Lily Maxwell’s,—was 
tendered, and (necessarily) accepted, for Mr. Jacob Bright at the 
poll. Her name had somehow been put on the register by 
mistake, probably for a man’s, and the polling clerk had no choice 
but to accept her vote, as her name was on the register. Mr. 
Jacob Bright noticed this anomalous accession to the strength of his 
adherents with special satisfaction in his subsequent speech, and 
the lady herself was cheered as she left the poll, escorted by the 
Secretary of the Manchester Society for the Defence of Woman’s 
Rights, after giving her vote. A scrutiny would strike the vote 
off, but as there will be no scrutiny, we suppose it will remain. 
We are afraid that the vote is rather typical of what the votes of 
all women-ratepayers would be if, according to Mr. Mill’s pro- 
posal, they could be given at such elections,—a mora! demon- 
stration, perhaps, but of a substantial political force. If women 
ever come to have substantial political power at all, the rate- 
paying condition must disappear. 


The Times and Telegraph alike demand a large increase to the 
| Metropolitan Police, which now numbers only 7,000 men, scat. 
j tered over 700 square miles of thickly populated ground. Not 
| more than half of these men can be on duty at once; there are 
whole districts where it is necessary to send policemen in pairs, 
| and a proportion are always in hospital or under treatment. ‘The 
number should be raised to 10,000, and at least 1,000 armed ang 
| employed as a night patrol to support the regular staff. The diff. 
| culty is to find the money, London being already heavily taxed, 
| but it must be got over somehow. Would a metage tax on salt, 
| like the one on corn, be oppressive, or must we double the shilling 
| on wine ? 


The demi-official papers of Paris repeat with wearisome per- 
sistency that the Conference on Rome is to come off, and affirm 
that Italy and the Papacy have both consented to enter it. We 
dare say they have, as either must for the moment obey the 
Emperor of the French, but none of the great Powers except 
Austria have accepted the scheme. They all ask for a previous 
agreement, and if a previous agreement were possible it could be 
carried out without Conference. It is stated that the Vatican is 
in favour of “ submitting to violence ” as to its lost territories if 
it obtains an ‘ efficacious guarantee” for the remainder, but the 
statement is probably as baseless as most reports about Roman 
diplomacy. Much nonsense is talked about arrangements for the 
Pope’s life, but how can Piug bind an infallible successor ? 


The struggle of ‘Thursday in South Leicestershire is the most 
important one of the autumn. The Tory candidate, Mr. Pell, 
though the grandson of a peer and a man of property, is a tenant- 
farmer, and would, it was thought, receive many tenant-farmers’ 
votes on that ground alone. His opponent, Mr. Paget, is a Liberal 
banker and landowner. Up to Friday evening the result of the elec- 
tion was not ascertained, the Tories claiming a majority of four and 
the Liberals of 58. Even the Tory statement, however, shows the 
immense losses of the party in South Leicestershire, which has 
never returned a Liberal since 1832, and has been contested only 
once,—in 1841,—when the Liberal candidate was defeated by 
acrushing majority. Is South Leicestershire, perchance, one of 
the counties in which Tories understand the Reform Bill? 


We hope Sir R. Mayne does not hate costermongers, for they 
have been delivered wholly into his hands. Instead of repealing the 
6th Clause of the Metropolitan Streets’ Act, Mr. Hardy has repealed 
only the last proviso, thus allowing the costermongers to stand in 
the gutter, if Sir R. Mayne likes. We suppose he will like, but 
the power left to the ordinary policeman is very great indeed, and 
may be very vexatiously exercised. Chaffing a policeman will 
heneceforward be a dangerous amusement for the costermonger. 
Ilowever, the police must have some discretion, and the coster- 
mongers, under the protection of the publicans, will, as a body, 
get on fairly well. 


Lord Portman presented yesterday week in the House of Lords 
a petition from certain persons in the diocese of Salisbury, com- 
plaining that the Bishop of Salisbury had embodied in his late 
Charge doctrines as to the real objective presence of Christ in the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper, after their consecration by a priest, 
and of the personal power of priests really to absolve sinners 
from their sins—the petitioner concluding by asking for speedier 
tribunals to decide on sound and unsound Church doctrine than 
the present Ecclesiastical Courts. ‘The Bishop of Salisbury, in 
reply, reasserted most deliberately his doctrine that priests perform 
invisible miracles when they consecrate the elements and when 
they absolve, but he asserted that these doctrines were not authori- 
tatively laid down in his charge by him as Bishop. ‘‘ He always 
kept distinctly before his clergy and churchwardens, when 
addressing them, that he was speaking to their consciences,” 1. ¢., 
not, we suppose, as Bishop. Well, it is a capital thing to speak to 
the conscience, though we don’t see how sacerdotal miracles can 
be proved to the conscience, but we wish the worthy Bishop would 
speak a little to the reason as well. Dr. Hamilton added, in his 
own defence, that high as he was in doctrine, there was almost 
less Ritualism in his diocese than in any other in the kingdom,— 
which is probably true enough. Those genuinely nearest to 
so strong a faith as Romanism make the least fuss about linen- 
drapery. ‘The Bishop of St. David's protested against speedier 
and cheaper ecclesiastical tribunals, as being likely to encourage 
doctrinal disputes and charges of heresy,—which is true, no 
doubt. But yet, if it is not proposed to give the people any other 
check upon a new system of worship which drives them re- 
luctantly away from their churches, we do not see how speedy 
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a 
modes of determining what is the lawful doctrine of the Church 
in these matters can be refused them. 


‘The discussion in the House of Lords on Thursday night with 
respect to these workhouse-hospital horrors was anything but 
satisfactory. Lord Devon was certainly apologetic, and in moving 
for returns of some of Dr. Edward Smith’s reports said he wanted 
more power for the Poor Law Board than it at present has. But 
he did not seem at all aware how little it has used the power 
actually at its disposal, or how bitterly it is reproached by local 
Boards of Guardians with fettering them in their reforms, instead 
of spurring them on. Moreover, some of the Lords took a tone 
which seemed almost intended to justify these outrages on all 
decency as well as humanity,—Lord Houghton particularly 
insisting exclusively on the danger of increasing expenditure, lest 
thereby the pressure of poor-rates on the lowest class of house- 
holders should increase pauperism more than the rates voted will 
relieve it. That may be a good enough objection to the mode of 
doing it by mere increase of the rates; it is no proof that we must 
not find a mode of treating pauper-hospital patients at least as 
well as our criminal-hospital patients, which is a good deal more 
than we do at present. Lord Houghton expressed great horror 
of resorting to the old bad system, when the poorhouse was the 
resource ‘for all sorts of improvidence.” That might be very 
dangerous if we were asking new comforts for able-bodied per- 
sons, and not for the sick, the idiotic, and the helpless. But how 
it can be dangerous to let helpless old men and women have 
basins to wash in instead of the most disgusting utensils, or to 
provide proper medicines for fever patients without mulcting the 
infirmary surgeon, does not very clearly appear to us. People 
will not, in the ordinary way, contract typhus, or even typhoid, 
or become idiotic, in order to enjoy the delights of a pauper 
infirmary. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Mr. Goschen last Tuesday, in- 
timated that the Cliftox and Bedminster Union Workhouses 
needed no inquiry,—at least, ‘‘ as at present advised,” the 


Daily News to state that she had applied in vain for permission 
to be admitted to the examinations. We must say we hold this 
'to be a most unfortunate thing for the public, and a very dis- 
| creditable one for the Apothecaries’ Hall. That women with a 
| thorough knowledge of medical science are specially fitted to 
'do a great deal of good which it will never fall in men’s 
way to do, is matter of fact. If it were only for the 
sake of highly skilled nurses, the study of medicine, and 
| good tests of medical knowledge, should be open to women. But 
| there are much higher branches of the profession than this open to 
| women, for which they have almost exclusive advantages. Miss 
| Garrett, for instance, is, we have heard, doing enormous good by 
advising poor women—who would never have asked advice of a 
man at all—on their own and their children’s complaints. It is 
monstrous to shut up such a field against women. And if neither 
the younger nor the older Universities will open it to them, the 
| Female Medical Society should themselves obtain a charter em- 
powering them to grant diplomas to female practitioners. We do 
not believe that Parliament would refuse so obviously just a 
demand. The Queen could grant the charter, of course, without 
asking the authority of Parliament, but we doubt whether any 
Home Secretary would take the responsibility in this case of 
advising her to do so. 

Archdeacon Wordsworth preached last Sunday in Westminster 
Abbey in favour of ‘the punishment of death for wilful mur- 
der,” but he took as his text, ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,” which certainly, in its context, does 
not apply to wilful murder only, but to every sort of blood-shed- 
ding. It is even said, ‘‘ And surely your blood of your lives will 
I require ; at the hand of every beast I will require it, and at the 
hand of man.” Now “beasts” can scarcely be considered as capable 
of “ wilful murder.” And yet the Archdeacon actually had the 
presumption to say that ‘it is not left optional with men whether 
they will punish marder with death or not ; they are required by 
God himself to do so.” If they are, they are required to punish 
manslaughter, and even justifiable homicide, by death also,—and 








Poor Law Board did not intend to institute any special inquiry. | even to punish by death animals which happen to cause death. If 
Now, the Clifton Guardians have, we believe, admitted some of | the worthy Archdeacon had the least vestige of critical feeling for 
the worst charges against them, and the Clifton ratepayers only | the traditions of Genesis, and their relation to human law and 





suspended an indignation meeting on the promise of an impartial 
inquiry, such as Mr. Sclater- Booth now seems to refuse. As to Bed- 
minster, Sir A. H. Elton,—and there could be no juster as well as 
humaner judge,—evidently does not think the condition of that 
Union Workhouse much more satisfactory than did the reporter of 
the British Medical Journal. Sir A. Elton, in a letter to yesterday’s 
Times, gives & curious commentary on Lord Devon’s assertion that 
the evils complained of are due to want of central power in the 
Poor Law Board. It was not the Poor Law Board, but friends 
of the poor of Bedminster, who in the spring of 1866 first asked 
for inquiry into the condition of the Bedminster Union Infirmary. 
“The Board were asked to send down an independent inspector. 
They decline, but instruct the inspector of the district to report. 
He reports favourably.” The people on the spot are not contented, 
and complain again. They again send the same inspector, who 
this time recommends some improvements. ‘Then Dr. Edwar 
Smith was sent. He reported in September, 1866, but his report 
was never sent to the Guardians till Tuesday last. Such is the 
impatience of the Poor Law Board to get defects remedied, that it 
does not even forward its own inspector's suggestions for a year 
and two months! Something more is evidently wanted than new 
power for the Poor Law Board. Do not Mr. Sclater-Booth, an 
Lord Devon, and Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Hardy, and the rest of them 
need something also of new will,—regeneration,—in the matter as 
well? Lord Houghton need not be afraid as yet. There is no 
visible wish to make the pauper infirmaries too nice. 


We omitted to mention last week that the University of London 
has asked for, and accepted, a new charter, empowering it to test 
the education of girls. At present the test is to be applied only 
to what may be called the school education of girls, and the 
certificate to be granted under it is intended to be equivalent to 
a testimonial that the owner has been as well taught, and knows 
as much, as lads who pass the matriculation examination of the 
University of London,—which means a good deal more than the 
Cambridge ‘ Little-Go.” Whether anything equivalent to a 
degree,—i. ¢., to attesting a sound College education,—can, or 
will, be offered under this charter to young women, we cannot 
say. At present, at all events, that is not under contemplation. 


The Apothecaries’ Hall have withdrawu,—we do not know how 
they make out their legal power to withdraw,—from examining 
women for their diploma. Mrs. Thorne wrote recently to the 








history, he would not talk such atrocious nonsense. He might 
just as well say that the injunction ‘‘Every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat for you,” leaves us no option whether to eat 
frogs or not. 


Oxford, the pot-boy who shot at the Queen twenty-seven years 
| ago, and who was locked up as a lunatic in Broadmoor, has been 
released, on condition that he leaves the country. He was pro- 
| bably sane, though with a brain diseased by a craving for notoriety. 
| He has acquired the art of graining in prison, and hopes to sup- 
| port himself by that in America, or one of the colonies, where he 
may yet do well, and probably be conspicuous for loyalty. 











| 
| ‘The Consol Market has been rather active this week, and prices 
| have steadily advanced. On Monday, Consols, for money, were 
| done at 9438, 3, and 934, 4, ex div. for the account ; yesterday they 
| closed at 943, 3, and 93}, $ respectively. Reduced and New Three 
| per Cents. have been firm at 934, 4. Bank Stock has marked 243 ; 
and India Stock, 223. India Five per Cents. have been 115}, 
| 116; India Bonds, 59s. to 61s. prem; and Exchequer Bills, 28s. 
|} to 31s. prem. in the Foreign and Railway Markets a steady 
| business has been trausacted at enhanced quotations. Bank Shares 
| have been in demand. No change has taken place in the value of 
{money. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 


22,058,568/. ; in the Bank of France, 38,746,383/. 
The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Nov. 22. Friday, Nov. 29. 
we ae ap 168 


Mexican oes ; 
Spanish Passives , 214 245 
Do. Certificates ... ove 174 193 
Turkish 6 per Cents,, 1853 .., oe oes ose 637 ele 64) 
dk: a ae oo 61 aa 625 


United States 5.20's ... 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotatious :— 
Friday, Nov. 22. Friday, Nov. 29. 

Great Eastern... ° ove 50} eco 31 





Great Northern wh eee ove ose ous 106 an 1074 
Great Western on eos cco oe . 4H ooo 4} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... eee eee ove 12); 124j 
London and Brighton ons exe ose ove | ese 524 
London and North-Western a one eee liz} eco 114} 
London and South-Western ove ove eve 75 aoe 77 
London, Chatham, and Dover one ose eco 174 1! 
Metropolitan ... - eco coe ove een 1l>} ll; 
Midland... coe see eee ove ove ove 1l2 Lb 
North-Eastern, Berwick - eve ove ove v7 : oo 
Do. Work... ove ove wean 90 on 933 
South-Eastern... eve ove eee eee ove 65¢ ove 67; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ~—— 


THE ABYSSINIAN DEBATE. 


REARIER debate than that of Tuesday upon the 
Abyssinian War there will, we hope, never be. There was, 

as one commentator remarks, a total absence of “ tall talk ;”’ 
but there was also a total absence of eloquence, of imagination, 
and, in most cases, of statesmanlike foresight in the speeches. 
The tone of the House was that of a vestry discussing the 
lawfulness of a distraint for Church rates, the precise tone 
which, if the Abyssinian Soulouque understood England and 
Englishmen, would make him shiver. Mr. Disraeli, who has 
always a difficulty in being thoroughly parochial, did indeed 
rise fora moment to the level of his subject, and declare he 
thought it well that in an age when the pursuit of wealth and 
power had become absorbing, ‘the nation should feel as it 
does feel, that there is something more precious than either 
power or wealth ;” but the debate was riveted by Mr. Lowe 
to a very small constitutional point. No doubt it is important 
that Parliament should give a previous sanction to any war, 
and Lord Stanley was technically in the wrong in not making 
an avowal of his intentions to the knot of Ministerial sup- 
porters who at the end of the session compose the House of 
Commons ; but, as a matter of fact, the House expected the 
Expedition, and could have stopped it if it had chosen. Lord 
Stanley’s speech was interesting, inasmuch as it showed how 
thoroughly he had considered the position both in relation to 
our prestige and to the possible action of King Theodore, and 
his statement about the 120 villages which have offered their 
services to Colonel Merewether is, for many reasons, of 
singular importance; but his grave and weighty argument 
did not relieve the unbroken heaviness of the debate. 
It was very cogent, very clear, and very practical, but was far 
too like a synopsis of a great Blue-Book to charm, though it 
may convince the country. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, though 
singularly important as indicating that he /eels, and does not 
merely acknowledge the necessity of fighting on occasion, might 
be summed up without injustice in the reporter’s daily phrase, 
“judgment for the defendant, reserving the point of law.” 
The result, of course, was an unanimous verdict that the war 
must be commenced, the only verdict which under such cir- 
cumstances Parliament has ever been known to pass, and 
which will, as we believe, meet with the hearty concurrence of 
the country. King Theodore has succeeded, after a good 
many attempts, in convincing John Bull that he has been 
intentionally kicked, and in its dull, heavy, half-conscious way 
Parliament agrees that it does not know exactly what the 
injury is, that it is not quite sure how reparation can be 
exacted,—at. least half the Members do not know where 
Abyssinia is, geography not being one of the sciences taught 
at Eton,—but that it will have reparation at any sacrifice. 
It is an “expedition to the moon,” said a Member the other 
day to his constituency, grateful for his ignorance, and having, 
as Robert Hall said, much to be grateful for, and the House 
of Commons at heart quite coincides in his opinion. But it 
considers it anational duty to get to the moon, and in its odd 


have no doubt he is right, for that was precisely the cost of 
reinforcing Canada, a year or two ago, but we should like 
very much to know exactly the reason for that outlay, 
We keep up in India, at a cost of seventeen millions 
year, an army of 250,000 men, supposed, from the circum. 
stances of the country, to be permanently ready for active 
service. We keep up, in the rest of the British Empire, at 
a cost of 15,000,000/., an army of 120,000 men, also sup- 
posed, when necessity arises, to be available for duty. The 
cost of the Departments in both countries—of ordnance, trans- 
port, commissariat, and so on—amounts to millions, which are 
supposed to be expended with a view to secure readiness for 
war. And, finally, we spend ten millions on a fleet, 
capable, as we all congratulate ourselves, on going anywhere 
and doing anything. In short, we spend altogether forty- 
two millions, twice the French expenditure, upon inferior 
armaments; and then, when a mere section, a single legion, 
as it were, of that force is required for active service, we 
have at once to spend millions more, in a frantic hurry, and 
under circumstances which compel us to raise the prices of 
the things we want in half the markets of the world. Surely 
there is here some grievous waste, some evidence of defective 
organization? Mobility is the first characteristic of efficient 
armies, and somehow the British Army never is mobile. We 
construct at infinite cost a delicate and, as experience shows, 
a very powerful engine, and then somehow have to pay almost 
its value for fuel and grease to get it into motion. There is 
transport, for example. We are always paying for transport 
at a rate which makes foreign shipowners pale with envy, 
and upsets the calculations of the best financiers, yet the 
transport of troops ought surely to be one of the duties 
of a navy, one of the fighting agencies supposed to be pro- 
vided out of the 210,000,00/., half the cost of the Railway 
system, which we spend on armaments every five years. Is it 
cheap, whenever we want to move, to be compelled to buy 
animals in a hurry, or might not each regiment with a little 
management be kept permanently in a position to be useful ¢ 
It is just the same with the Volunteers at home. We havea 
fine citizen army of 160,000 men, an army which if it were 
one would be ample defence against any invasion, but which 
could not move 100 miles or keep itself alive for three days 
for want of the necessary departments. Would not the 
money granted if thriftily spent provide these needful adjuncts 
to our force ? We will not say that it would, because we know 
quite well that the department will immediately show that 
we have forgotten the cost of pack saddles, or mule girths, 
or extra socks, or something of that kind; but the total 
| expenditure contrasted with the total result does, we humbly 
submit to the Cabinet, suggest either inefficiency or waste 
somewhere. Mr. Disraeli praises Mr. Fitzgerald, the Governor 
| of Bombay, for his efficiency and sedulous care of the national 
purse, and we dare say that gentleman deserved the praises 
he obtained. He has brains, and he knows the House of 
Commons, and is practically aware of the inconveniences of 
an empty treasury. He has probably saved all he could, 
but still look at the facts. India is a great military 
monarchy, always equipped for war, usually at war, and 
i still, if it spends two millions sterling on the mere 





inarticulate way, without even a vote, has announced that it is | despatch of 12,000 men to a coast nearer than the Crimea to 


going there, and consequently if the operation takes years, and 
armies, and millions, it is going on till it gets there, all opposi- 
tion notwithstanding. We have called the debate dull,.and so 
it was, and yet to any spectator who understood England and 
its peculiarities, what could be more truly dramatic than the 
scene, the leading men of Great Britain calmly, almost 
heavily, deciding in public meeting that on the whole, sup- 
posing every other injury unreal, a Ninevite clothed with the 
British guarantee had been violently wronged by a potentate 
ruling a mountain plateau in Africa, five thousand miles from 
Great Britain, and that such potentate must give him up, and 
so letting loose forces which virtually include the fighting 
power of a fourth of the human race. 

It is all right, this grave and unimaginative way of doing 
business, for the nation would sympathize with no other; but 
inarticulate men, intent on the work in hand, as Carlyle loves 
to describe them, ought also to be efficient men, and there is 
a feature in the discussion which does not impress us plea- 
santly at all. Everybody seems to admit, tacitly or openly, 
that the Expedition is, our resources considered, a very serious 
affair, and that we are in for an expenditure of millions. Sup- 
posing King Theodore at the last moment to yield, release the 
prisoners, and offer an apology, the cost of sending the 
Expedition will still, says Mr. Disraeli, be two millions. We 


| : 
| France, we are assured that its agents are extremely econo- 


mical. That may possibly be an efficient organization, but 
it is hard to believe that it is one with which a Prussian 
Ministry would be content. That the work will be thoroughly 
done for the expenditure we do not doubt; but the ques- 
tion is, why the enormous annual outlay we are incurring, 
forty-two millions sterling a year in India and England, does 
not avert the necessity for any spasmodic expenditure at all? 
Suppose a general control of the Empire really belonged, as 
in theory it does belong, to the Premier, and that the Premier 
were an organizing genius, is it not conceivable that in three 
years we might send ten thousand men anywhere without re- 
cognizing the impression of that order on the Budget? Weare 
not, be it remarked, putting forward low budgets as anend. If 
this country is to be great, it must spend ; but money is, even in 
politics, a rough and brutal, but applicable test of efficiency; and 
forty-two millions a year spent on armaments without obtain- 
ing power to chastise an Abyssinian chief seems to us, at all 
events, very resultless expenditure. Two millions may matter 
very little, but how much would Prussia have spent? It isa 
small thing, almost a comical thing, that the India House should 
be fighting the War Office as to the proper port of embarkation 
of recruits; but that there should be nobody to make the two 
Departments agree in half an hour, under penalty of dismissals, 
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is a very serious thing indeed. Suppose they quarrel on serious 
business, where, except in Parliament, is there any coercing 

wer? That power, no doubt, may be effective, but the neces- 
sity for appealing to it surely seems to indicate some ricketti- 
ness or undue friction in the administrative machine, which 
ought to work as silently and as resistlessly as a locomotive. 
One of these days, if this patent defect is not remedied, we 
shall have a catastrophe which will make Europe ring, and 
even now the machine is only kept in motion by an expendi- 
ture which, compared with the necessity for it, looks utterly 
wasteful. Upon this subject, however, the Parliamentary 
orators said nothing, accepted the demand as necessary, and 
will, we doubt not, depart to their homes secretly thinking 
that, after all, two millions for once in a way matter very 
little. That is true, but then, unfortunately, the anarchy 
which needs the two millions to solder it up matters very 


much indeed. 





FANCY-STATESMANSHIP FOR IRELAND. 


T is not to be wondered at,— indeed, it is great reason for 

satisfaction, —that everybody who has any political thoughts 
or convictions at all should now be trying to turn them to 
account for the benefit of Ireland. The efforts of individual 
ingenuity may in themselves be chiefly calculated, as Mr. 
Disraeli once said of the apologies put forth for the Minority 
principle, “to subserve private complacency ;" but even 
mere air-bubbles rising from the great fermenting chaos of 
genuine anxieties felt on the score of Ireland in all depart- 
ments of the United Kingdom will have this advantage,—to 
show our statesmen that they must make a serious effort to be 
before public opinion in this matter, to be prepared with a con- 
structive policy for which they can advance weighty reasons,— 
and those, reasons likely to convince a deeply stirred and much 
exercised, if not exactly matured, public thought. Still, many of 
the suggestions advanced by private thinkers certainly do seem 
to us more like the paralytic man’s helpless effort to use his 
muscles under stringent feeling of necessity, than the success- 
ful use thereof. Thus, one writer who makes a great show in 
a daily contemporary ends an elaborate letter on the difficulty 
of doing anything of any practical importance, except abolish- 
ing the Protestant Establishment, with reproaches to the 
Queen for not visiting Ireland. Those reproaches may be 
justly due. No doubt the late Prince Consort’s prejudice 
against what he held to be the English Poland is the one set- 
off to his many vast services to this reign. But the time is 
utterly past for this set of considerations. A Corsican might 
as well propose, after a series of private slights which had ended 
in a deadly vendetta, to heal the feud by asking his foe’s wife 
to dinner, on the ground that this omission was the beginning 
of sorrows. Very small remedial measures, or rather precau- 
tions, applied early, may be, and often are, of infinitely greater 
value than rather large remedial measures applied late. Still, 
to lament that you did not hold your horse up well after you 
haye been thrown and broken your leg, and to propose to do so 
in future, is rather unpractical. The time has come then for 
following the rules of the physician, and not for brooding over 
the precautions of the ridingmaster. So, again, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s proposal, at the end of a very able, but we think very 
prejudiced letter to the Daily News of Monday, to summon 
a special session of Parliament to meet in Dublin, to debate 
on what shail be done with the revenues of the Irish Church, 
seems to us, we must say, like suggesting goldbeater’s skin for 
agangrene. We are aware that Mr. G. Smith suggests it not 
so much as a salve to the Irish vanity, as by way of beating 
into the dull heads of English legislators what Ireland and 
the Irish are really like. But we must say we believe that 
the temporary presence of, say three or four hundred dull 
Englishmen in Dublin, would be entirely inoperative to 
improve their receptive imagination for things Irish. They 
would remark that the houses were very like English 
houses, except the mud cabins, which they would attri- 
bute to the bad political economy of Irishmen, and they 
would be more persuaded than ever that Ireland wanted im- 
proving by more complete assimilation to England. What 
history, and reiterated risings in our own generation, and 
“independent” Irish Members have failed to teach them, 
we should look in vain to a single Irish Session to effect. 
Moreover, it must be said on the other side, that the spectacle 
of a British Parliament meeting in Dublin would probably be 
far more irritating than soothing to Irish patriotism. Nothing 
would realize more vexatiously to the Irish,—and, that they 
should understand this is perhaps desirable, but that they should 





have it painfully flaunted before their sensitive perceptions is 
certainly not so,—how very little power they would have 
to influence, in any national sense, the affairs of their own 
country, than the spectacle of their own Members in a mino- 
rity of at least 550 on every question on which the wishes of the 
sister kingdoms could be supposed to be divided at all accord- 
ing to race. If you want to give an artificial stimulus to the 
desire for a separate national existence, it seems to us that 
you could not do better than to mock the Irish with a Parlia- 
ment assembled in Dublin, in which Irish questions would be 
debated and decided by Englishmen openly acting under 
English prepossessions, and displaying at every turn their 
total inability, and perhaps also their little care, to enter into 
the niceties of Irish feeling. To conciliate the Irish by a dis- 
play of force such as pertains to a political army of occupation, 
—and such a British Parliament in Dublin would be,—would 
indeed be difficult. We had clearly better take care how we 
suggest what would be, to the Irish, painfully vivid contrasts 
between a national Parliament, and one that is by no means 
national, on College Green. 

Amidst this chaos of somewhat helpless suggestions, two 
or three principles seem to us to come out tolerably clear, 
and to be worth energetic restatement. First, we ought 
clearly to do all for Ireland that we have done for ourselves 
and for Scotland in the way of concession to popular feeling. It 
is too childish even to discuss the question how England would 
have been disposed to tolerate an established Roman Catho- 
licism,—we do not mean in her present religious condition, 
but even in the reign of Charles I., when there were a vast 
many more Roman Catholics in England than now, and pro- 
bably quite as many in proportion as there are at present of 
Protestants in Ireland. It is equally childish to ask how far 
was Scotland disposed to see any Church but her popular 
Presbyterian Church supported by the power of the British 
Union. How can England be justified in forcing on Ireland 
what she would never have permitted any power to force on 
herself, and would not have attempted to force on Scotland ? 
It is idle to talk of the absence of any practical grievance 
in the matter, and of the little significance attached by the 
Fenians to the Irish Church question. This may be all true. 
But it is not a Uttle significance which attaches to the sense 
of being under the dominion of strangers and aliens, and it is 
as a signal of this dominion, as constantly recalling it to the 
memory, that the Protestant Establishment in Ireland is so bad. 

But next, even when we have done all that we must honestly 
admit that we should do even with a high hand in our own case, 
if placed under circumstances similar to those of the Irish, we 
quite agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith that we have done but 
little. The real object is, as he says, to satisfy a moral want. 
There is no people to which patriotism means more,—few, 
perhaps, to whom it means so much, as the Irish, and they 
cannot feel patriotism to the present British rule. It does not 
suit their taste, or appeal to their sympathies. The Irish, they 
feel, are a mere cypher in the United Kingdom. We are 
doing our best to assimilate them, to make decent Englishmen 
of them, and they wish to be, before all things, themselves. 
There seems but two courses open to remedy this,—short 
of giving Ireland her independence ; to give her half the loaf 
she asks for,—that is, as Mr. Goldwin Smith says, decentraliza- 
tion ; in short, a State-municipality of which she may be proud, 
if she can ;—or, clinging steadily to the idea of perfect and 
indissoluble political union, to attempt a social revolution 
which would identify the mass of Irishmen so closely with 
the prosperity of the country and the political status quo, that 
they would be metamorphosed from ‘ Reds’ into Conservatives 
in a single generation. Now, the former, which is Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s proposal, seems to us to be open to the objection both 
of dangerousness and insufficiency. It may be, as we said of the 
more trivial expedient of exhibiting the Queen more lavishly 
to her Irish subjects, that had we adopted the State or 
local decentralizing system earlier with respect to Ireland, 
the general disaffection would never have grown up. But we 
are sure that, now when it has grown up, to offer the Irish 
Nationalists a dividend of a shilling in the pound on their 
demands, would be only to whet their appetites and re- 
double their efforts. To decentralize experimentally the 
Government of a thoroughly disaffected country, where cen- 
tralization was certainly not the cause of disaffection, and 
where it is a mere visionary hope that decentralization may 
tend to remove it, is a most perilous policy. Decentralization 
means putting a vast deal of additional power into the hands 
of the local population, but implies also withholding exactly 
that kind of power for which the masses ask. Now, what 
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is likely to be the result of telling the Irish patriots that 
they shall have an influence as exclusive in all small Irish 
affairs as they like, but that in those larger Irish affairs 
which are identified with patriotic feelings they shall have 
no further influence at all? Is it not certain that this offer, 
instead of satisfying their demands, will only encourage them 
to urge those demands more persistently, and to use their new 
organization to foster the spirit of those demands in every 
county and borough where they have any chance? Another 
objection to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s proposal for decentralization 
is that, as extending only to municipal affairs, it is but ill- 
adapted either to the genius or the special circumstances of 
the Irish people. What they rather prefer and probably need, 
is a more scientific centralization, a less English and more 
French style of government,—at least in the administration of 
justice. Our English local ‘justice of the peace’ system is 
an item of decentralized policy which works very badly in 
Ireland, and is probably one of the chief stimuluses of Irish 


irritation. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s idea of giving patriots half 


what they ask, is really not only perilous but, if followed, 
might be a new ground of Irish rage. It is a case in which 
half a loaf might very likely prove much worse than no bread. 

We are driven back, then, if we would not stimulate demands 
which no one ever dreams of satisfying,—which could not be 
satisfied short of repeal of the Union,—to abandon that line 
of concession altogether, and try the effect of a social revolu- 
tion such as might make the Irish masses true Conservatives,— 
too sensible of their stake in the country and too proud of 
their position to wish to see any dangerous political experi- 
ments tried for the future. Now, we say boldly that the 
only possible revolution of the kind is one which should 
identify the Irish people with the Irish soil, and that the only 
means of which we are aware capable of effecting it, is the 
means by which Bengal was turned from one of the most miser- 
able and disloyal into the most contented of British provinces in 
India. The proposals which Mr. Bright, and a very thought- 
ful student of the Prussian and Irish land questions, discuss in 
another column, seem to us to tend in the right direction, but 
to be not bold enough and not rapid enough in their operation 
for what is really needed,—to do something that would render 
Ireland completely loyal in another generation,—which might 
put Fenianism out of the question within ten years. This 
could be effected by what was called in Bengal a “ permanent 
settlement,” —the transformation of peasantcottiers and tenant- 
farmers into actual owners paying a quit-rent, and liable to 
eviction only if they ceased to pay it punctually,—and as far 
as we know by that alone. Of course no one would propose 
it without full compensation to the landlord for the sacrifice 
of the estimated future increase in the value of his estate. And 
even under this condition we know well that it will be and is 
called confiscation. Confiscation is a very nasty word, but so is 
rebellion. A wide-spread spirit of agrarian outrage and political 
disaffection are not to be cured by petty measures. We do 
not propose such a measure,—we never proposed it,—as an 
economical reform. We have very little doubt that the 
small owners might obtain far less net returns, and possibly 
even no better gross returns, than the present owners. A 
peasant proprietary has plenty of difficulties and evils of 
its own. Subdivision of tenures would, doubtless, multiply to 
a dangerous extent, and, in spite of the “magic of property,” 
the poverty of the country might be as great as at present. 
Still, all analogy shows that the political disloyalty—the 
greatest evil that can exist—would disappear. Irish peasant 
proprietors would actively oppose revolution if they knew that 
revolution meant danger to the landed property of themselves 
and their kin all over the country. If you want a real, radi- 
cal remedy for the disloyalty which has grown with the pros- 
perity of Ireland, and which has strengthened with the justice 
and lenity of our administrative policy,—here it is. The only 
other efficient and logical policy that we know of is to dissolve 
the Union, and give Ireland back her old, and even more than 
her old, independence. No Englishman in his senses will pro- 
pose that. 


THE PRESTIGE OF THE HOME OFFICE. 

NGLISH Liberals are very fond, as we think, very 
unwisely fond, of ridiculing the value of “ prestige” in 
foreign affairs. It is, in fact, a very cheap, efficient, and 
kindly substitute for the physical force which, but for its ex- 
istence, we should have to exert every day. Unless ignorant 
persons, like the nations bordering upon India, believed with- 
out proof that Great Britain was irresistible, we should have 
to give them proof, at a cost in blood and treasure which can 











hardly be thought of without a shudder. It is, we know 

almost useless in the present condition of the public mind. 
to argue the point in connection with our policy abroad - 
but, perhaps, we shall obtain a hearing for an illustration 
drawn from our more parochial affairs. Have the Liberals 

who so lightly ridicule a term which we frankly admit is 
often misused, ever thought how much the daily work of 
government in England is performed by its aid, how com. 
pletely, if it decays, as we see reason to fear it is decaying, 
our administrative system must break down? Great Britain 
is very lightly and very cheaply governed, civil administration 
costing less than half the liquor duties, because the great 
majority of those who might disturb its peace believe with. 
out proof that if it were disturbed, the force arrayed against 
the disturbers would be irresistible. Suppose that belief to 
die away or decline until it ceased seriously to influence men, 
and how should we stand? To begin with, the police force 
would have to be doubled everywhere, in many places to be 
quintupled. If the disorderly classes, for example, seriously 
thought it possible to resist the police, London could not 
be garrisoned for civil protection with less than 20,000 
men, nearly three times the number now found indis- 
pensable. How Sir Richard Mayne manages with his insuffi- 
cient force even now it is hard to understand, but without 
the aid of their prestige he would certainly decline the task. 
In the great cities a similar increase must be made, and in 
the smaller towns a very much more extensive one. There 
are country towns in England of 40,000 persons, where the 
entire force at the disposal of the Superintendent does not 
exceed twenty men. A French town of the same size would 
have, at least, 400 police and gendarmes, besides its garri- 
son, always ready to assist the civil authority, and a heavy 
reserve obtainable from the nearest communes. It is a theory 
in England that the force kept up in places like Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, or Auxerre is wilfully increased, in order that it 
may perform certain services in the way of repression, but 
this is only partially true. No doubt, cities without a Poor 
Law need strong guarantees for order, but ever since the 
Revolution the Governments of France have found it neces- 
sary to give property that real protection which we only appear 
to give, to surround their magistrates with power more visible 
and concrete than the prestige of their offices. Should violent 
resistance to the police ever become common, that is, should 
the belief in them disappear, we shall be compelled to adopt 
a similar policy, at a cost which will probably double the 
existing borough rates. Already the Times is urging a very 
great increase in the Police of London ; every bread riot com- 
pels local Mayors to summon the military, and it is very doubt- 
ful, in the opinion of many observers, whether we can long 
refrain from either arming the police on the Irish plan, or 
supporting them by an armed and disciplined patrol. Neither 
scheme is pleasant to Englishmen, but it is the price authority 
must pay for sacrificing that prestige which papers like the 
Daily News honestly think so worthless. This is the only 
country in which the great State offices are not guarded, but 
if the respect which has hitherto kept them safe from intru- 
sion is to disappear their sanctity must be re-established, as 
on the Continent and in Ireland, by the bayonet. Our chief 
Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, and County Courts have been 
hitherto kept by a few policemen, armed only with batons, 
but if the prescriptive reverence which has for 200 years 
protected order within such places is departing, we shall have 
no alternative but to repeat everywhere the elaborate precau- 
tions recently taken at Manchester, where the Special Com- 
mission was really protected by the bayonet, the Assize Court 
watched like a gunpowder magazine. The array of special 
constables on which we rely in the last resort to assist the 
civil force would, were the prestige of authority at an end, be 
almost useless, or if constantly appealed to would become only 
a badly organized and half-trained addition to the regular 
staff at the disposal of the magistrates, whose power, again, is 
almost entirely based upon their prestige. In half the country 
districts of Great Britain three or four local proprietors, aided 
by an attorney, represent authority, and perform all the ordi- 
nary functions of civil government with no more assistance 
than two or three labourers in uniform can supply. Suppose 
the village belief in their power and their right to rule to 
disappear, how long could we abstain from creating a scientific 
and strong magistracy like that of Prussia or of France ? 

But is the prestige of Authority departing in England? That 
remains still to be proved, for the movement going on all 
around us may be only spasmodic, only one of those changes 
in the form of crime which interest social pathologists and 
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magistrates, but are of little importance to the national life. 
But this possibility admitted, the balance of evidence tends to 
the belief that the old prestige is really departing, not again to 
return. T . 
Jost much, Parliament has lost much, the Law has lost 
most of all. The system of social deferences, of per- 
fectly willing but still somewhat servile obedience to 
orders given by any one above to any one below, is 
undoubtedly decaying, and with it much else of less doubtful 
utility. Fustian is becoming as inquisitive as broad-cloth. 
The spirit of realism which meets us in literature at every 
turn, of examining everything, that is, to see what it is and 
why it is, is filtering downwards fast, and there is no solvent 
of institutions like that spirit. The village tap-room is 
ceasing to respect ghosts, and authority unsupported by force 
is only a ghost of another kind. The education which refines 
and binds is filtering downwards very slowly indeed, but that 
which dissolves is running like water through a stratum of 
sand. Everybody is learning not only that he has “ rights,” 
but that it is his business to stand on them, and being English, 
his first idea is to assert them by dogged or brutal resistance 
to any person who he thinks contravenes them. We doubt 
if the cultivated and the well-to-do who do not emigrate 
or intend to emigrate are yet fully aware of the influence 
which America is exercising on our society through the 
emigrant correspondence, an influence which will here- 
after be beneficial, but which at present acts mainly as a 
solvent of old beliefs, respects, and habits of life. The 
revolver is not the only American “idea” coming into our 
streets ; there is another, that a magistrate is only a man, a 
policeman only a labourer in uniform. The English people is 
supposed by itself to be a specially “law-abiding” race, and 
the curious epithet has, no doubt, as regards the educated, a 
basis of truth. Ultimately the Englishman does no doubt set 
up a law which he thenceforward obeys, as we see in the most 
English of the American States, the only one in which the 
national character reappears with little foreign modification— 
Connecticut. But the Englishman, just released from old 
habits and not yet clothed in new ones of his own manufac- 
ture, is by no means a law-abiding man. Abroad, as we all 
know, he is, unless strongly restrained, very apt to be very 
lawless indeed; and there is one test of his reverence for 
mere law with which we are all familiar. There happens to 
be one law, or rather system of laws, in the country which has 
no hold over the people except as law, which does not touch 
their consciences or appeal to their instincts—the law which 
protects game. Leave that law just as it stands, but with- 
draw the penalties for breach of it, and then see whether your 
law-abiding English leave in England a head of game. Mark 
the secret sympathy of at least half the people with the 
outrages committed on Ritualist churches, outrages which 
fill cultivated men of anti-Ritualist opinions almost with 
horror, and which, like the Puritan outrages on churches, 
show that Englishmen can lose on occasion the character 
they attribute to themselves, The truth is, we believe, that 
an Englishman is not by nature law-abiding at all; but he is 
in his way conscientious, ready to act on what he believes to 
be right, and very conservative, but when once his belief is 
shaken more apt than any other human being to make a deity 
of his own will. No man more requires the aid of law in 
clearing his perceptions, or is so apt to despise any sham he 
detects, whether it be only a false appearance of virtue or 
a false appearance of strength. A police which cannot arrest 
him is sure to strike him sooner or later as a humbug, and 
the instant he entertains that conviction, the force of the 
police is measured by its actual physical strength. There are 
many signs abroad that, taught partly by Mr. Walpole’s 
weakness, partly by the paralysis of Parliament, partly by the 
increased consciousness of his own strength which every day 
brings home to him, the average Englishman is tending 
towards that new belief. When it has entered into him 
thoroughly, Liberals will find that whatever may be the value 
of prestige abroad, at home it has saved their purses many 
millions a year, their persons much restraint, and their pride 
the bitter shock of being compelled to allow that English- 
men, like planets and wretched things of that kind, need a 
law to control them. 





THE FOREIGN AND ENGLISH TYPES OF LIBERALISM. 


\ E are perhaps a little too much disposed in England to 
Ya certain political Pharisaism in treating the consti- 
tational efforts of foreign assemblies. We are too apt to 


he Crown has lost much, the Administration has | 


thank God that even our keenest Liberals are not as other 

| Liberals are,—unpractical, doctrinaire, disposed to throw up, 

| on the slightest provocation, intellectual barricades. We look 

down upon the German Professors, and the French Reds, and 

| the Italian “Left” from too sublime a height of political 

experience. No doubt from the address with which English 

| Liberals narrow questions down to the minimum point of 

, practical difference between themselves and their opponents, 

jthere flows an immense advantage to the freedom of our 

private life. We should never think of debating a Concordat, 
jas the Austrian Parliament did the other day, on the point 
_whether or not the Darwinian theory had disproved Roman 
| Catholicism and Christianity together. We should take care 
to debate such a question in a manner which would per- 
}mit the most advanced sceptic to unite with moderate 
| English Catholics and Protestants, without committing any 
of them to his sceptical bias. Or take the case of the 
dispute just terminated in the Prussian Chamber by what 
English Liberals would call a very dangerous kind of victory 
for their party. Herr Twesten, as our readers probably 
know, used language some time ago in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for which the Government thought it their duty te 
prosecute him. The Prussian Liberal party contended that 
the Constitution gave every Deputy absolute immunity for the 
language he might use in his place in the Assembly. The 
Court, however, took a different view of the article of the 
| Constitution in question, and condemned him. Without 
waiting for the appeal to the Supreme Court, which is not. 
yet decided, Herr Lasker proposed to quash the trial of Herr 
Twestea by a special law, and also to modify the article of the 
Constitution in question so as to render the immunity of the 
Deputies clear and explicit,—and he carried his motion by 
a majority of 181 to 160. The proposal to override a 
legal decision by a special law is precisely the sort of 
precedent from which all English Liberals would (very 
justly, as we imagine), shrink. Under similar circumstances 
we should certainly have amended the law, but limited our- 
selves to asking a free pardon from the Crown for an infraction 
of a law declared by Parliament to have been not only in itself 
defective, but liable to misinterpretation,—liable, that is, to be 
supposed to confer more liberty than it really conferred. But 
the Prussian Liberals prefer to strike a blow at the authority 
of law, rather than to accept as a favour from the Crown: 
what they regard as a right. And no doubt it is precisely 
the state of mind which induces them to indulge this pre- 
ference which renders the Ministry, on the other hand, 
loth to give up the right to prosecute for language calculated 
to bring Government into contempt. There is no such feel- 
ing in our Ministries, because it is well understood that 
Parliament will not listen at all to extreme language likely to 
subvert the respect for law. No really violent language 
is tolerated in Parliament. The former Member for 
Brighton, Mr. Coningham, was simply not listened to when his 
onslaughts on the War Office became too virulent. An extreme 
man like Mr. Bright no sooner enters Parliament than he 
catches at once the tone of the House, and subdues his lan- 
guage to the required level. If a fierce politician cannot do this 
he fails. and no one will listen to him, unless it be to laugh at 
him. Thus with us, the Liberal party itself provides a more 
than suflicient buffer to protect the Government or the State 
against attacks likely to diminish its influence in the country. 
The same instinct which impels English Liberals so to 
jnarrow their attacks on existing grievances as to concen- 
| trate all the streams of practical opposition, however widely 
diverse their sources may be, without going into that diversity 
of source too minutely,—that very same instinct makes them 
eager to excite as little antagonism against their proposals as 
| may be, and, therefore, to guard themselves carefully against 
any general accusations to which their demands are not neces- 
sarily open. In short, what English Liberals habitually ain 
| at in pressing their reforms is, what is called in hydrody- 
| namics the ‘ curve of least resistance,’—to mould their political 
| efforts so that they shall unite the maximum of support with 
‘the minimum of hostile prejudice. Count Bismarck well 
knows that he canndt calculate on equal instinct or sagacity 
| amongst the Prussian Liberals. With them the right of free 
speech has often meant, and will mean again, the right of 
saying things calculated to excite real disloyalty in the country, 
; not only to the temporary Ministry, but to the very principle 
' of government. Hence, of course, the hesitation about grant- 
| ing abroad a right which to us seems not only safe, but muck 
‘safer than any restriction. Of course, where Liberals cas 











_ themselves be persuaded to become the guardians of order, 
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penalties, |man who is groping his way blindly, may not a leap in the 

Nor can we doubt for a moment that, if political liberty be | dark be his best expedient ? Foreign Liberals lay down for 
the. only point aimed at, this economical disposition to ask | themselves great and often very abstract principles, to which 
for the minimum compatible with substantial and practical | through good and evil report they tenaciously adhere. Polj. 
success, and to reduce all antagonism to its lowest terms, is | tically the result is not good. But in other ways it has great 
in itself a very great advantage. The ship whose bow pre- | advantages over our own more tentative and cautious Liberalism 
sents the curve of least resistance will certainly make way | It compensates political restraints by frankness of social con- 
faster through the ocean than the ship which gives a broad | verse, political oppressions by keener intellectual life, political 
front to the dashing waves. It is clear that it would have | reaction by a larger and less cliquish tone of popular feeling. 


been much easier,—(and as we think also, much wiser),—in 
Prussia to have got the King to pardon Herr Twesten, and 
passed a general Act amending the Constitution, than to quash 
ec post fucto judicial proceedings actually taken in the 
regular Courts. Again, it would be far easier for the French 
or Austrian Liberals to carry their immediate objects, if they 
kept silence as to the extreme views which actuate many of 
them in urging them, than it possibly can be when their declared 
Opinions are seen to be in substance incompatible with the 
existing ryime,—a fact which, of course, frightens away all 
sympathy with their practical aims short of that which is 
equally given to their speculative wishes. English Liberals 
will not soon forget how the anti-Church-Rate movement was 
swept backwards, and lost years of way, by the naif frankness 
of those of its advocates who admitted before a Committee of 
the House of Lords that what they were really driving at was 
to sweep away not the Church-Rate, but the Church. Yet 
this kind of rash, open-hearted candour, which English Liberals 
regard as a regrettable deficiency in ordinary tact, is the rule 


| English Liberals may well over-value the many undoubted 
advantages of their own prudence. 





| 
= 
| 
| EARL RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS ON EDUCATION. 
— RUSSELL intends on Monday to bring forward a 
| AJ series of resolutions on Education. We suppose he 
intends them to be excuses for a great speech, or at best texts 
| for a great debate, but they are noteworthy resolutions, never. 
theless. They have been very carefully drawn, and embody 
very far-reaching ideas. We are not sure, indeed, whether, if 
| Parliament would accept them, heartily and with resolution, 
| that we could wish for a better basis of action. for a declara- 
| tion of first principles in the matter leading to wider results, 
' There is nothing that educationists have as yet proposed which 
‘is not covered by these resolutions, no stringency of reform 
| which could not in the end be based upon their terms. Even the 
| first paragraph, which is so formally worded, contains a great 
suggestion. It seems at first glance almost a truism to affirm 


among Continental Liberals, who always seem to delight in| “that the education of the working-classes in England and 
multiplying their difficulties by the accumulation of all pos- | Wales ought to be extended and improved,” but the word we 
sible extravagances of theory and belief round the practical have emphasized embodies a truth as yet scarcely recognized, 
reform for which they ask. that primary education must not be confined to the “three 

But let us look at the other side of the account. No /| k’s,” but “improved” to the very utmost that time, funds, and 
one can doubt that the English Liberals gain much, both in | English thickness of skull will gradually permit. We want 
practical freedom and in political safety, from this permanent | the whole people of both sexes and all degrees to be at least 
habit of keeping back every large consideration which does not | as well educated as the best artizans are now, educated at 
immediately and directly tend to the practical matter in hand. | least up to the highest level yet attained in Connecticut or 


With such a Liberalism,—a Liberalism without any unnatural 
thirst for liberating its own soul, so long as it can obtain 
freedom to act without restraint,—the danger of revolution is 
always a great way off, and with revolution, of course, the 
danger also of coups d’état,—of sudden precautions, that is, 
against revolution. But is this all we have to think of? 
Is there not in the English habit of minimizing the practical 
issue, and encouraging men to cover the most widely diverse 
heliefs, so far as they can, with the same formulas of words 
and actions, a tendency to compromises, a habit of outward 
conformities, which has its compensatory evils in its re- 
action on the mind of the people? We doubt if there is in 
any country so widespread a desire to shirk discussion of 
ultimate principle as in England. And this is precisely what 
our habits of constitutional prudence, our careful economy 
of political force, leads us to. Our middle class, at least, 
which is the one which our political life has educated most 
powerfully,—for while the aristocracy have traditions and 
leisure which, to some extent, lift them above its influence, 
the working-class have never as yet felt very powerfully the 
influence of our political institutions,—is the most reticent, 
and also the most unable or unwilling to make up its own 
mind on all matters of ultimate principle, of any in 
Europe. What we delight in as the “tact” of our 
Liberals, partly arises in, and, in greater measure, results 
in, a deep dislike to ultimate principles of all kinds, an 
idea that there is something extravagant about such prin- 
ciples, a notion that political wisdom consists in groping your 
way from day to day, and from generation to generation. This 
preference for a rule of thumb may have its moral advan- 
tages as well as its political advantages. It certainly makes 
us more modest politicians,—makes us feel the immediate 
exigencies of the present more truly ; but it blinds us to the 
lessons of history, and makes our forecasts worthless. It is, at all 
events, a clear loss of intellectual education for the people,—of 
the sort of education which turns up the roots of thoughts, 
and makes political intercourse frank, full, satisfying. We 
lose the habit of touching the bottom of a subject, or wishing 
to do so. Politics thus become to us something like the 
most speculative. transactions of commerce, a sort of moral 
hazard, which men trust to an indefinable intuition to lead 
to a prosperous issue. Our highest statesmen tell us 


that they have recommended to us “a leap in the dark,” 
without feeling the slightest consciousness of shame. 
should they ? 


Why 
Is not the surest English political wisdom a 


| Prussia. The danger of the reform approaching is not that the 
| education given will be limited as to persons,—landowners are 
' too frightened for that—but as to objects, the upper class still 
thinking that the medicine they are beginning to believe in 
should be exhibited in verysmall doses. This, however, is a small 
matter compared with the second paragraph, which com- 
presses into two lines the pith of the entire question. Earl 
Russell desires the Lords to affirm that “every child has a 
riaut to the blessings of education, and it is the pury of the 
State to guard and maintain that right." Grant that pro- 
position, and all is granted,—taxation, compulsion, interference, 
everything which is needful to secure the right and to fulfil 
the duty. If the right to be protected is not that of the 
father to brutalize, but of the child to be civilized,—a point 
on which we have not the faintest glimmer of a doubt,—then 
the State not only can, but must, tax property to provide 
education, compel parents to avail themselves of the education 
offered, interfere to any extent to see that the education is 
worth having. We wish Earl Russell had used the word “com- 
pulsion,” or still better, “coercion,” for we want the public to 
become familiarized with the idea that they have ds much 
right to prohibit ignorance as to punish theft, to fine a father 
for neglect to teach as to fine him for neglect to feed, to compel 
a county to maintain schools as to compel it to compensate 
the sufferers in a riot; but the resolution, though too 
soft in phrase, in substance conveys all that, and more 
|besides. The third paragraph, that “the diffusion of 
knowledge ought not to be hindered by religious differ- 
ences,” though still more vague in form, is equally wide, 
implying, as we understand it, that if no other course 
can be found, the State is bound to go the whole length of 
secular education. And, finally, the Peers are asked to affirm 
“that the early employment of the young in labour should not 
be allowed to deprive them of education.’ If it be possible to 
combine the two, well, both for the mental and physical health 
of the country; but if not, then the country must submit to 
the sacrifice of wealth involved in the needful stoppage of 
child labour. Translated into the language of actual life, this 
means that if a child can be taught enough on alternate days, 
between the ages of six and fourteen, the alternate-day system 
may be accepted ; but if not, then the State must secure his 
whole time, even if it has to pay him wages for the right to 
instruct. Education is, in fact, under these resolutions, to be 
the sine gud non to which all social arrangements, political 
systems, and religious opinions must alike give way, willingly, 
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if that be possible, but at all events, give way,—is to be, as it | Minister of Education. <A practical result from Monday's 
were, the very basis of the national life. As that is, in our debate we, of course, do not expect, for the initiative in serious 
judgment, the true view of national education,—as, sooner than | action must be taken by the House of Commons, which will 
not obtain it, we would accept Mr. Osborne’s unjust epigram, | have to vote the cash; but Earl Russell’s proposals are wide 
—<“Edueation at the point of the bayonet,”—we need not say enough and statesmanlike enough to demand the attentive 
| hearing which we trust they will receive. If the Peers will 


how heartily we agree with the resolutions. 
Unlike many of our Reformers, Earl Russell does not forget only exert themselves, and the Bishops will keep their fingers 











the claims of the Middle Class. As yet, they have been | out of the pie, the House of Lords may take the Education of 
treated in this matter with extraordinary unfairness. It is 
their own fault, for till last year they were absolute ; but still 
many of them perceived, with justifiable bitterness, that they 
were paying taxes to educate everybody but themselves ; that 
their schools were unaided by the money drawn from their 
pockets ; that their labourers’ sons could reach, for trifling 
payments, admirable schools, while they themselves only 
obtained at immense cost the privilege of attending some of 
the very worst schools known in the world. There is not a 


worse education anywhere than that with which an English | 


tradesman, making say, 400/. a year, is usually compelled to 
putup. Earl Russell proposes that ‘‘ Parliament and Govern- 
ment should aid in the education of the middle classes, by 
providing for the better administration of charitable endow- 


ments,”"—should, that is, use the funds now wasted on! 


Grammar Schools and the like to found Lyceums, where lads 


may receive a first-class nineteenth-century education at a} 


moderate cost. There is not, we believe, a doubt that this 
fund, supplemented as it would be by fees, would be sufficient ; 
that if the charities of each county were thrown together they 
would usually provide each parliamentary division with a 
lyceum or high school, where a thousand lads would receive 
a thorough education at a cost of about 20/. a year. All, 
indeed, that is really required is an outlay for buildings and a 
special and high salary for the Principal, who ought to have 
the intellectual and social rank in his county that the Provost 
of Eton has in England. The office ought to rank, in fact, 
with the Mastership of a great College, and it is this primary 
requisite which the fees will be insufficient to supply, and 
which could be readily supplied out of the misused charitable 
funds. It is only, we feel assured, by strict attention to this, 
the second educational necessity, that the support of the 
farmers will be secured for the first, that they will be re- 
assured against the chance of being “outstripped by their 
own men riding horses taken out of their own stables.” The 
reform of the two Universities, by abolishing tests and other 
restrictions, and widening the curriculum, till it includes 
Mr. Lowe’s theory as well as the old one, is a necessary 
corollary of the scheme, and will secure to the highest class 
the advantages previously assured to the lower, namely, the 
broadest and highest cultivation which circumstances will 
allow. And finally, as a necessary and inevitable consequence 
of all these changes, of the elevation of Education into an 
important, or even the most important business of the State, 
Earl Russell proposes that, ‘in the opinion of the Peers, the 
appointment of a Minister of Education by the Crown, with a 
seat ia the Cabinet, would be conducive to the national benefit.” 
No man not a Minister of the first class could rule a depart- 
ment so great as that of Education must ultimately become, 
no man not in the Cabinet could be trusted with so 
vast and dangerous a patronage—the Provost, for example, 
of any county lyceum would have ten times the real influence 
on Englishmen of any Bishop—and no man not directly and 
emphatically responsible to Parliament ought to be trusted 
with so much public money, or with such an influence over 
national and municipal expenditure. The Department will 
need, moreover, a statesman of the first rank, not only to 
guide, but to defend it, a man in a position to beat down local 
opposition, and to oppose to party criticism his own character 
and reputation. Such a Minister, brought into contact, as he 
would be, with men of every county and every grade, might 
often be of invaluable service to his colleagues, and there is 
no reason to fear that the Cabinet will become too large. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to increase the number 
of that body, which is too large already, and apt, therefore, 
to split into coteries; but there are at least three Cabinet 
offices which may be suppressed without shock to constitutional 
tradition or any injury to the public service. The President's 
office, after Education is taken away from him, will be almost 
a sinecure, nobody ever yet discovered what the Lord Privy 
Seal was expected to do, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster does not profess to do anything. Even, therefore, 
should the country ultimately demand a Ministry of Justice, 
as it would do if ever the Magistracy were reorganized on 
scientific principles, there would be ample room for the 








the country under its own charge. They are apt to manage 
such questions mueh better than the Commons, and they 
have what such questions demand—leisure for thorough dis- 
cussion. 


CATS AND CIVILIZATION. 

D* ROLLESTON, of Oxford, one of the most eminent 
physiologists of the day, tells us in the first number of the 
new series of the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology that the Cat, 
though domesticated in Egypt, was never tamed by the Romans, 
who used the white-breasted marten (mustela jvina) for the same 
sort of purposes, mousing and rat-devouring, for which we use the 
cat. Egypt, indeed, had made the cat her own, and something 
more, for she mingled mysticism with her regard, and gave it 
altars as well as milk. But Rome, who extended her rule so far 
and wide over barbarians of Scythia and barbarians of Britain, 
who civilized so many races with her grave and patient justice, 
never civilized the cat. ‘The cat remained to the Romans, says 
Dr. Rolleston, the thief of the poultry yard, but never became the 
humble dependent of the house. In the ancient world it needed 
the more feline nature of Orientals to appreciate fully its grace 
and its repose, its strictly limited ferocity of nature developed 
only towards inferiors, the complete union of its capacities for 
domestic quiet and useful carnivorous energy, its art of sleepily 
ignoring man and yet utterly depending on him, its utter want 
of restless anxiety concerning human affairs, its lazy vigilance 
for meals, and finally, its Buddhist thirst for Nigban (or Nirvana) 
—absorption in absolute vacuity of mind—when not under the 
dominion of any appetite. This was not the kind of creature 
over whom Romans were likely to exercise sway. ‘They could not 
rule the cat by any sense of justice. Indeed, it is something of a 
surprise to us to find that even the white-breasted marten or 
weasel was sufliciently open to the sense of law to have been in 
any degree domesticated by that national genius for military 
and judicial government. Perhaps it was the ixvading spirit 
of the white-breasted marten which succumbed to the Roman 
genius of conquest. Dr. Rolleston tells us that the marten, 
which, like a recent parliamentary party, was strictly troglodyte, 
destroyed its enemies by following them into their holes, not by 
catching them when outside. ‘This must have been the quality 
which endeared to it the Roman rule, and made the martens 
submit to the domestic yoke of a people so successful in piere- 
ing in similar operations the wildest retreats of its mountain 
enemies. ‘The cat, though aggressive on its peculiar prey, 
does not possess the genius for territorial invasion, aud would not 
therefore have been likely to have been drawn towards the Romans, 
like the weasel, by this peculiar genius of his. ‘The cat lurks in 
ambush, where the weasel invades, and the former was never a 
favourite Roman manceuvre. It is not perhaps, then, so surprising 
that the cat had to wait its time for being taken up into the essence 
of European civilization, till the European genius became modified 
to some extent by the more subtle spirit of the East. It was in 
Constantinople,—the very nearest point to Asia,—if we understand 
Dr. Rolleston aright, that the cat first made her appearance as a 
domestic animal. She seems to have passed into the domestic 
life of Europe soon after the first General Council, and from Con- 
stantinople to have moved westward. Her approach was every- 
where welcome, for, as she had gained apotheosis in Egypt by 
protecting the grain harvests of the Nile from the marauding rats 
and mice, so in Europe she has been able to keep down these 
hungry creatures quite as successfully as the weasel, and to adapt 
herself more completely to human habits and to local attachments 
as well. Dr. Rolleston points out that cats, besides being gentler, 
and cleaner, are less “ plastic” in their habits than weasels,—less 
disposed, that is, to run wild, and in many climates even incapable 
of supporting themselves by their own wits in the wilderness in the 
absence of man ;—in other words, while the presence of man is not 
necessary to the weasel, but only the weasel (in the absence of the 
cat) to man, the tie between the cat and man is a double one, he 

being as important to her as she to him. 
And this it is which determines the relation of cats to our 
domestic life. ‘They are not allies and companions, like dogs. 
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They make no attempt to take a part in human affairs, as dogs do. 
Fhey undertake no responsibilities of guarding the houses, or pro- 
tecting the persons, or joining in the sports of man. They will 
not disturb themselves if burglars break into the dwelling, or if 
violence assaults their protectors. They are not conservatives, 
fike dogs, curious of suspicious characters, furious against un- 
mvited strangers. Nor are they liberals like dogs, in the welcome 
they give to change, and the joy with which they transfer them- 
selves to fresh fields and pastures new. Like Gallio, they care for 
none of these things. These things they regard as concerning 
men, and as being ‘* matters of their law,” into which they have 
not even the curiosity to inquire. They are bound to men only 
as birds are bound to the forest, as affording the conditions under 
which they can most conveniently live, not as having sympathies 
wit them, but as providing the warm nooks, the scraps of food, 
and the moral influence by which they are saved from want and 
protected from their natural enemies. They probably have no 
idea that they are valued for their propensity to slay and scatter 
mice, and imagine that they are only superfluously indulging the 
bent of a native genius for “ natural selection,” when they are 
really performing the one function for which they are treasured by 
thrifty housekeepers, and for which they receive the “ grant-in- 
aid” of a milky ‘‘ payment by results.” They are as unconscious 
as Mr. Carlyle could wish men to be of their one genius and 
merit as attendants on our domestic civilization. You will 
see dogs full of pride at the accomplishment of their little 
tasks, and looking up to men for recognition. But there is 
nothing of this about the cat. She is as innocent of merit as 
if she had been brought up a Calvinist. If she catches a mouse 
she is excited, but not proud. She looks for no praise, her 
earnivorous instinct is its own reward. She will, indeed, often 
attach herself to individuals, and in that case greatly enjoys being 
fondled, but this is rather due to the keen appreciation of protec- 
tion and patronage, and the tokens thereof, than to purely personal 
preferences. ‘This only specimen of a domestic beast of prey (or at 
least the only one domesticated exactly because it is a beast of 
prey), and yet always accounted more domestic, and indeed more 
closely associated locally with home than the dog which is not a 
beast of prey, seems entirely unaware of what Dr. Rolleston calls 
her “functional” relation to man. She may dimly know that she 
needs him, but has no idea that he needs her, and hence, no 
doubt, the complete abandon and restfulness of her domestic 
eharacter. ‘Lhe dog is always straining upwards. He feels the 
electric power of human influence. His duties to manward are 
duties of moral selection, of true loyalty, and of fierce antagonism. 
But the cat is a pure creature of natural selection. She is selected 
by man for encouragement, because the mice are selected by her 
for destruction. 

One great interest of the Cat considered in relation to the philo- 
sophy of civilization, is the entire failure of Mr. Buckle’s law to ac- 
count for her semi-civilization. Mr. Buckle held, we know, that the 
accumulation of new knowledge was the ‘ one sole’ cause of civi- 
lization, —that civilization goes on pari passu with the accumulation 
of knowledge. And this theory might fairly be supposed to apply 
to the civilization of the dog, the horse, and even, perhaps, the 
parrot. There is no doubt that what these creatures leara from man 


is, in some measure, at least, the cause of their milder nature. A dog | 


is always high or low in the scale of moral affections in some pro- 
portion—we will not say in exact proportion—to its intelligent 
euriosity and interest in affairs. But none of the three species are 
beasts of prey, as the cat in its wild state is. And she, we may 
fairly say, has intellectually learned absolutely nothing from man. 
She is a far keener and more acute being when out on the trai! of 
2 bird than when most domestic in her mood. She changes her whole 
mental attitude, when on an expedition, to one of superior alert- 
ness, as much as the wild Indian who was sunk in plethoric sleep 
for days previous does when he puts on his war paint, and stealthily 
returns to the trail of his enemy. ‘The cat which you see with 
ears erect stealing through the shrubbery is quite a different being 
from the one attaining ‘‘ Nigban” in her mistress’s lap, or on 
the hearthrug before the fire. And yet civilization does graft 
something upon her which is worth more than her savage acute- 
ness, though it is not new knowledge. It is the need of a higher 


eompanionship of some sort, though she spends most of her time | 


no more aware of that companionship than she can be in a 
dreamless sleep:—for the cat never dreams as the dog does. 
However indigestible she may find her food, you never hear her 
growl, or start, or cry in her sleep, as the dog does when his dreams 
present imaginary enemies. And yet she is sensible of the 


pleasure of companionship even in sleep, and a civilized cat,—a 
eat of any high breed,—will usually prefer to slumber in the room 


with her personal friends to slumbering in loneliness, We hoo 
a cat which, confined for ‘functional’ purposes to the stable 
and the loft over it, always comes to sleep on the back of the 
pony, which the pony evidently approves of, as giving him also a 
sense of the sublime feeling of protection, indeed, as directly 
inverting the feeling which he has with a rider on his back, and 
substituting for it one of positive patronage. There is no doubt 
that what civilizes the cat is not in the least any intellectual 
influence exercised over her by man, for, on the contrary, hig 
presence half extinguishes the little intellect she has, but is, on 
the contrary, a dumb, pleasurable sense of companionship with a 
creature who is her superior. ‘The place of her half extinguished 
instincts as a beast of prey, is supplied by a graft of an almost 
equally instinctive and entirely torpid pleasure in the protection 
of superiors. And yet it is not to the species man, but to the 
individuals that she feels thus. There is no creature which lesg 
likes strangers than the cat. She objects, perhaps, to the disturb. 
ing magnetic influences they introduce with them. While the 
dog first barks at and then welcomes them, stretching out quite 
cordially the right hand of fellowship, as, clearly understanding 
that his master approves,—and while the parrot falls into a 
silent fit, and studies, in order to reproduce them,—the cat 
simply absents herself, if she be a cat of the less intensely sopo- 
rific and apoplectic sort. She regards strangers, as Turks and other 
Orientals are said to regard Englishmen, and as scientific men 
regard miracles, as disturbances of the order of Nature, who should 
be jealously distrusted. The civilization of the cat is purely 
customary and habitual; the dog's in many respects one of activity, 
and even sharpened by competition. In their dependent relation 
to man they differ as much as the Conservative idea of what the 
masses Ought to be, differs from the Radical idea. Mr. Disraeli 
says he is for ‘ popular privileges’ as agaiust ‘ democratic rights.’ 
‘That expresses very well the relation of the cat to those who feed 
her, as contrasted with that of the dog. At the accustomed meal 
tine she will rush in with a cry almost of nervous agony lest 
the proper moment be gone by. She is importunate to the last 
degree till her customary claim has been satisfied, but then she 
never encroaches. She has claimed her tribute of popular privi- 
leges ; she never goes on to exaggerate them into democratic rights. 
‘The dog, on the other hand, who is more radical and active, never 
fails to espy a new corner for possible encroachment, and uuless 
morally taught to restrain himself, never loses sight of an oppor- 
tunity where he can practise upon the observed weakness of his 
protectors. Mr. Mill says that wages are determined by competi- 
tion and by custom. ‘This is true of the wages of the dog as well 
as of the man, but the cat’s are determined solely by custom. She 
never competes. 

The interest of the cat’s civilization is, then, the curiously 
pillowy inertness of her higher and engrafted nature. It is like 
her fur and velvet paws in relation to the carnivorous cravings 
and sharp claws which these conceal,—like the purr with which 
she announces her satisfaction in relation to the mew with which she 
proclaims her wants. The higher element in her is a mere recep- 
tivity for higher companionship,—an unconscious, inarticulate 
pleasure in the presence and protection of a higher creature, which, 
| So far from ‘educating’ her, only blunts the edge of her carnivorous 
acuteness. Civilization with her is not the eliciting of new ideas, 
| but a certain sedative administered to old ones by the partial paci- 

fication of her savage characteristics, and the growth of a new aud 
| higher class of composing associations. Civilization is almost to the 
cat what wealth and reputation are to the brutal side of English 
nature,—a soft stuffing outside the sharp, sanguinary passions, which, 
instead of increasing, rather deadens the keenness of the intellec- 
tual nature. Only, being a personal influence, and not an ignoble 
| one, it is, perhaps, better in its kind than the soft, stuffy influence 

of mere opulence. It is enough, however, if the cat teaches us, as 
| she certainly does, that civilization is by no means a process aris- 
| ing in the growth of knowledge and the accumulation of intellec- 

tual laws,—that it may be subserved up to a certain point, at 

least, by influences which operate chiefly as smothering and blunting 
_ the raw material of the original passions, rather than as educating 
| and enlightening the nature which owus them. 





| 
| 





SECURE INVESTMENTS. 
Ww" never remember to have seen the investing classes of 
Great Britain so seriously puzzled as they seem at this 
moment to be. ‘They have bankers and brokers and City editors 
to guide them by the dozen, yet they appear bewildered about 
their money, unable to decide what investment is safe and what 
i not, disinclined to buy anything, or tempted only by those least 
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tempting of all Securities, Consols at 94. Of course some purchases are pausing, with a sense of bewilderment, and brokers declare 
are made; for the country, as the Revenue Returns show, is not | they never saw distrust so universal. 

wing poor, anl the mass of disposable money increases hourly.| If the distrust lasts much longer, one of two things will certainly 
Trade, though not as profitable as usual, still goes on, filling its happen. Either the few ‘‘ solid” securities, such as British Con- 
accustomed channels pretty full, and though some manufactures | sols, Indian Consols, and Colonial Bonds, will be forced to enor- 
are suffering, one immense manufacture, that of corn, is very pros | mous prices—in 1860 Neapolitans touched 120, simply because 
perous indeed. The farmers are getting a pound a quarter, there was no other investment in Naples—to the great injury of 
for wheat more than they expected, that is about ten millions business ; or the public will make a mad rush after some new and 
extra of total profit to divide among them, and very nearly | promising scheme, which will, probably, end in great benefits to 
a3 much ou barley, and feel for once in their lives almost | some country and great injury to its contributories. It is worth 








content. From every direction, and particularly the South, 
we hear that they are paying off mortgages, settling debts with 
their bankers, refusing customary loans, and leaving country 


while, therefore, to offer some slight advice to ignorant investors, 
people who know neither business nor London, which they can 
take or reject at pleasure, but which, if taken, will, we feel con- 


banks so rich that managers look angrily at -their useless gold, | fident, save them much misery and loss, 


and wonder what the world is coming to, and how the object of 
its creation, a dividend on bank stock, is to be fulfilled. ‘Two or 
three classes of Securities, moreover, are daily creeping up. The 
favourite investment of the British investor, ‘land stock,” or 
mortgage, as we ca!l it, oddly enough, never appears in any quota- 
tion; but there is no doubt that a man with acres, and a decent 
title to them, can just now get money very easily. He ought not 
to give more than 5} per cent. on mortgages with six months’ 
notice. He would obtain it more readily still if the vast mass of 
money lent on mortgage could be consolidated and made 
permanent; if the Duke of Hampshire's debts, say, were 
paid off by a stock quotable on ’Change, and secured on the 
estates. Such stock would sell like Consols, a suggestion we 
offer gratis to any duke with a heal, and hereditary obliga- 
tions which he never intends to discharge. If he does not beat 
Ismael Pacha out of the market in a month, we misunderstand 
investing Englishmen. Some classes of securities are, however, 
as we said, creeping up. Consols are not worth 94, or anything 
like 94,—at least, if they are, mortgagees and holders of French 
Rentes are getting very high interest,—and there must be a glut 
of buyers to keep them at that price. ‘Then the public, with its 
curious instinct for detecting financial solidity, apparently as 
dogs detect truffles by smell, has discerned the value of Colonial 
bonds, long neglected, and they have gone up nearly to their 
level,—not quite, for the chance of repudiation in New South 
Wales and of successful rebellion in India seems to us more equal 
than it does to the majority of investors. They will not give as 
yet more than 103 for Queensland Sixes, but give 100} for 
India Fours payable in gold. Indian guaranteed shares and de- 
bentures, too, go up slowly, though one of the occasional eccentri- 
ities of the Money Market is conspicuous in the matter. The 
interest on Indian Railway debentures and the dividend on the 
Five per Cent. Indian (gold) Debt,—*‘ Indian Consols” ought to 
be its description,—is exactly equal, is guaranteed by the same 
persons, paid in the same way, and rests on the same security, 
yet the debentures fetch 102 and the Consols 115}; no mortal can 
tell why, except that there is a little more trouble in transferring 
the former, and that some brokers have an idea that there is a 
contingency in which the guaranteed debenture interest might be 
reduced, which contingency we take to be about as real, if we hold 
India, as that of English repudiation. But with these exceptions, 
everything is drooping, for everybody waits. The bankers are 
trusted with millions almost without interest, and hardly con- 
descend to receive more cash. The London and Westminster 
Bank, for example, has some twenty-two millions left in its 
hands at less than 2 per cent., a loss to depositors, who ought to 
be making five, of some 600,000/. or so a year. But what else are 
they to do with their money? If they buy Consols, Napoleon 
may fine them 7 per cent. any morning—we take 87 to be about 
a fair war price ;—if they buy Bank shares, they think they may 
suffer like the poor people who hoped for fortunes from Overend 
Gurneys; if they invest in Railway shares, they are pretty safe to get 
nothing ; and if in Railway securities, to receive unsaleable deben- 
tures instead of interest. As to Foreign stocks, they seem to have dis- 
covered at last that they know very little about them, and to be de- 
pressed for the first time by their own ignorance, an ignorance which 
certainly, to judge by the printed lists, is wonderful. They rush 
after Eastern stocks, for which, judging simply as politicians, we 
would not give the value of the transfer stamp, and refuse bonds 
like those of Austria—an empire that is aboui as likely to repu- 
diate as to turn Mahommedan, which offers 10 per cent., and 
which could almost pay off her debt out of Church property. 
General business shares,—steam shares, for example—what with 
hurricanes and French contracts, are almost as much out of 
favour, and some important concerns, like the London Gas 
Companies, are dreading Parliamentary interference. Investors 





In the first place, then, we think the existing distrust of all 


| Railway securities not guaranteed by a known Government is, on 


the whole, well founded. Country clergymen and widows will, 
for some time to come, do well to leave such shares, deben- 
tures, or bonds alone. The worst is almost certainly not come 
yet, and the only permanent remedy, State interference, is 
still a loug way off. This or that railway may be as pros- 
perous as it appears to be, but the Railway system, as a whole, 
is unsound to a degree not yet ascertained. We believe 
strongly that, taken as a whole, and with some marked exceptions, 
the Railway Boards have made the mistake of not carrying a suili- 
cient per-centage of their earnings to “ wear and tear,” a defect 
in their accounts which makes all calculations based upon them 
nearly valueless. It is as if a watchmaker took the price of the 
watches he sold as his income, without allowing for the re- 
newal of his stock. How far this has been carried, or what is 
the real cost of wear and tear, or how far it is practicable to 
close capital accounts, nobody seems to know accurately; but 
it is certain that, if the system of Railways be taken as a whole, 
enough is not allowed, that railway accounts are not clear, and 
that the financial management of railways, particularly the habit 
of raising short loans which it is sometimes very hard to renew, is 
very bad. We should add that the system of management through a 
Committee not necessarily qualified, and a Chairman usually chosen 
for his social weight, is bad also, but that is still a disputed point. 
The great and clear point is, that until the Railway cloud is well 
blown off and a distinct conclusion about wear and tear accepted 
on scientific grounds, and truthful accounts made intelligible to 
the meanest capacity, unlearned folk are better without railway 
investments. We are bound to add that we are opposed in 
giving this advice to no less an authority than that of the Econo- 
mist, which advises bankers to buy the debentures of “ good ” rail- 
ways; but then the basis of our advice is that no ordinary 
investor knows whether a railway is good or not, the published 
accounts being, in most cases, based upon a fallacy, and in all 
cases upon an assumption not yet scientifically demonstrated, 
namely, that a certain per centage of receipts is enough to pay for 
wear and tear. Next, we hold that the existing distrust of shares in 
Unlimited Companies, banks especially, is well justified. They 
may be, and many of them no doubt are, absolutely sound, as 
sound as if they were guaranteed by a solvent State; but 
still such shares are bad investments for people who want 
safety. A bank may be able to pay 30s. in the pound to-day, 
and not 10s. taventy years hence. So may a kingdom, but 
then a debt lost to a kingdom is a debt lost, and there is an 
end of it, but a debt lost to depositors in an unlimited bank 
is a debt you pay with all the remainder of your fortune; you are 
ruinously fined for being half ruined. It is quite conceivable that 
a man with 10,000/. in Italian Bonds may next year lose his 
10,0002.—we do not think he will, though he is likely enough to 
lose 2,500/.—but if a man with 10,000/. in shares of an unlimited 
bank loses it, he probably will lose 30,0007. more as well. Of 
course, it may be wise for men with very little to risk this, be- 
cause the interest may be all-important, much more important 
than the risk, but for men with fortunes to risk it seems to us, we 
confess, tempting Providence. ‘The first principle of every man 
out of business ought to be never to hold for an hour a share in 
an unlimited company, to sell at any loss, even if shares are left 
him by will, and absolutely to prohibit any such investment by 
trustees, or heirs, or anybody over whom he has influence. The 
same rule applies, of course, to those apparently ‘‘ Limited” 
Companies in which there is no real limit, in which 20/. in the 100/. 
has been called up. ‘They are no safer than the unlimited com- 
panies, and should be avoided by all but strictly business men. 
‘ Business shares,” shares in steam companies, in docks, gas con- 
cerns, factories, and even mines are better, for the investor after 
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all can only lose his money. Supposing the P. and O. to have been 
really working at a loss, as their Directors said, and proved to Mr. 
Scudamore —very able person, but then managing directors of 
the P. and O. are not usually simpletons—still the first loss would 
have been the last, and the Rev. John Smith would only have had 
to eat bread instead of mutton. No creditors could have seques- 
trated his living, as the depositors in an unlimited bank could. 
The grand rule about all such companies, however, is never to buy 
unless you personally understand the business they are engaged 
in. No matter what the profits, apparent or real, stick to some- 
thing you know something about. ‘The worst farm is safer for a 
farmer than the best mine if he does not understand mining, or 
what water can do when it likes, or what Bears can effect when 
they are well combined. As a rule, such things, mines excepted, 
which sometimes yield gamblers’ profits, never give more, risk con- 
sidered, than ‘‘ dangerous” foreign stocks, in which the risk is 
seldom absolute,—for no civilized State will blankly repudiate, 
and even Mexicans have a price—and in which, at the worst, you 
can only lose the money invested. Even among these there are 
distinctions, dependent on circumstances and knowledge. ‘This 
writer, for example, would buy Austrian Stock—which the world 
thinks badly of, and would not buy at any price any Spanish 
American or Portuguese American Stock whatsoever, however profi- 
table it looked, and the world thinks well of some of those things. 


But anybody who thoroughly knowing Austria or Spanish America | 


acted on that advice against his own opinion would be a fool who 
deserved to lose his money. The single certain truth independent 
of individual opinion is that the credit of any European State not 
Mahommedan is a security not likely to be repudiated, not likely 
to fail wholly, and not involving any liability beyond a part of 
the amount invested. French Rente, for example, is as good a 
security for a 43 per cent. interest as anybody is at all likely to 
get in bad times. No security is absolute, for an investor may 
even be cheated in a mortgage; but the chance of Consols being 
repudiated is as great as the chance of Rentes being repudiated, 
and insolvency in France in this generation isimpossible. In short, 
our advice to ignorant investors who want absolute security is :— 


Buy no Share in an Unlimited Company, even if the dividend is a 
hundred per cent. 

Touch no Railway Security whatever, unless guaranteed by a State. 

Invest in no Business Company which you do not understand. 

Never look at a Turkish, Egyptian, or Spanish American Security, 
unless you personally know the country. 

Invest for the time in Consols, Rentes, Colonial Bonds, Gas Shares, 
or the Bonds of long-lived European Governments. 


To which may be added, if he is willing to accept moderate risks, 
that repudiation by any Government whatever not Oriental or 
Spanish in origin is improbable, total insolvency exceedingly un- 
likely, and ultimate total loss next to impossible. Even the Greek 
bondholders are better off than the shareholders in Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., the shareholders in the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, or the debentureholders in half-a-dozen English Railways. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLVI.—Lonpon :—Mepi£vat Pertrop— (CONTINUED). 

| ORE proceeding with our outline of the events in the 

Civic History of London, it may be perhaps well to say a 
word or two on some of the characteristics of the every-day life 
of the citizens during the Plantagenet period, not referred to by 
Fitz-Stephen, in his account of the London of Henry IL’s time. 
The inferences we gather on this point from the code of civic 
regulations are by no means so consistent with our modern ideas 
of comfort and happiness as the account of that warm loverof London 
would lead us to expect. No doubt he was loath to dwell on the 
more unfavourable side of London life, which, indeed, was pro- 
bably in many respects less unfavourable in his eyes than in ours. 
Custom and the spirit of the age make a great difference in this 
respect, and even civic dishonesty in petty things may have seemed 
to him too much a matter of course to be worth repining at. Mr. 
Riley, the learned editor of the Guildhall Records, embodies his 
own impressions on the subject in the following summary :— 
‘That the favoured and so-called free citizen of London, even 
despite the extensive privileges with reference to trade which he 
enjoyed, was in possession of more than the faintest shadow of 
liberty can hardly be alleged, if we only call tomind the substance 
of the pages just submitted to the reader's notice, filled, as they are, 
with enactments and ordinances, arbitrary, illegal, and oppressive ; 
laws, for example, which compelled each citizen, whether he would 
or no, to be bail or surety for a neighbour's good behaviour over 





| whom perhaps it was impossible for him to exercise the slightea 
rater h : “bag ghtest 
| control ; laws which forbade him to make his market for the day 
_ until the purveyors for the King and ‘ the great lords of the land? 
had stripped the stalls of all that was choicest and best; laws 

which forbade him to pass the city walls for the purpose even of 
| meeting his own purchased goods ; laws which bound him to dea} 

with certain persons or communities only, or within the precinets 
| only of certain localities ; laws which dictated, under severe penal- 
| ties, what sums, and no more, he was to pay to his servants and 
| artizans ; laws which drove his dog out of the street, while they 
| permitted ‘ genteel dogs’ to roam at large; nay, even more than 
| this, laws which subjected him to domiciliary visits from the City 
| officials on various pleas and pretexts; which compelled him to 
carry on a trade under heavy penalties, irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether or not it was at his loss, and which occasionally 
went so far as to lay down rules at what hours he was to walk in 
the streets, and, incidentally, what he was to eat, and what to 
drink. Viewed individually, laws and ordinances such as these 
may seem of but trifling moment; but ‘trifles make life,’ the 
poet says, and to have lived fettered by numbers of restrictions 
like these must have rendered life irksome in the extreme to a 
sensitive man, and a burden hard to be borne. Every dark pic- 
ture, however, has its reverse, and in the legislation even of these 
| gloomy days there are one or two meritorious features to be traced. 
The labourer, no doubt, so far as disposing of his labour at his 
own time and option was concerned, was too often treated little 
better than a slave; but, on the other hand, the price of bread 
taken into consideration, the wages of his labour appear— 
at times, at least—to have been regulated on a very fair 
and liberal scale. ‘The determination, too, steadily evinced 
by the civic authorities that every trader should really sell 
what he professed to sell, and that the poor, whatever their other 
grievances, should be protected in their dealings against the 
artifices of adulteration, deficient measures, and short weight, is 
another feature that commands our approval. (Greatly deserving, 
too, of commendation is the pride that was evidently felt by the 
Londoners of these times in the purity of the waters of their much 
loved ‘Thames; and the carefulness with which the civic authori- 
ties, in conjunction with the Court, took every possible precaution 
to preserve its banks from encroachment and its stream from 
pollution. ‘The fondness, too, of the citizens of London, in former 
times, for conduits and public fountains, though based perhaps ow 
absolute necessity to some extent, is a feature that we miss in their 
representatives at the present day [1859].” The dark part of 
this picture seems to us a little overcharged, if we look at the 
matter in the broader light of custom and the requirements of 
the age. Even now we seem to be retracing our steps a little, 
and the wishes of some of our social reformers go still further 
back in the direction of social regulation. On the whole, we have 
no doubt the life of a Middle-Age Londoner, though open to muck 
that we should now think intolerable, was by no means unhappy 
or uncheerful. 

In the reign of Stephen most of the London houses were wholly 
built of wood, and thatched with straw, reeds, or stubble. But 
after the great fire in that reign which consumed St. Paul’s, the 
wealthier citizens rebuilt their houses with partition walls of free- 
stone, and covered the roofs with thick tiles. A code of regula- 
tions called the “ Assize of Fitz-Alwin ” was enacted in the year 
1189, for the purpose of preventing fires, and continued in force 
till the reign of Richard Il. From this it appears that the 
houses which then presented a line of gables to the street consisted 
of but one storey over the ground floor. By the early part of the 
fourteenth century, however, we find houses mentioned of two or 
three stories, each of which, with the cellar beneath, sometimes 
was the freehold of different individuals. ‘The upper storey 
in such houses was probably entered by stairs on the out- 
side. Stalls, i.c., projections from the gables facing the street 
used to expose articles for sale, became common in the century 
after Fitz-Alwin. ‘‘ They were to be no more than two and 2 
half feet in depth, movable, and flexible, and as the Aldermen of 
the ward might think fit, considering the width of the street.” 
There were, however, other stalls of a large size, called Peulices 
or Penthouses. Glass in the windows was, in 1189, a luxury for 
the very wealthy, but had come into general use in the reign of 
Edward IIL, when the Glaziers became an established ‘‘ mystery.” 
Chimneys were unknown to Fitz-Alwin, but had come into pretty 
common use by the year 1300. We first frequently meet with char- 
coal as an article of fuel, but sea coal was commonly used as early as 
the reign of Edward II. Tiles were probably used instead of bricks. 
Every householder had to pave the footway before his own door 
evenly with that before his neighbour’s, while the middle of the 
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a 
street was paved by a rate. The scavengers had to see to the 
proper repair of the pavements, as well as to the removal of | 
nuisances. ‘In some parts of the City large open spaces were | 
paved for the purpose of holding markets.” Besides the ordinary 
trades and manufactures of a city, weaving was very extensively 
earried on in London. Large numbers of weavers flocked thither 
from Flanders and Brabant. An important era in the history of 
the City is marked by the first creation into corporate bodies of 
different domestic Trades, under the name of ‘“ Companies.” 
This began as early as the reign of Henry ILI. at least. But the 
reign of Edward III. was the time during which most of the great 
City Companies were incorporated. The Goldsmiths and Fish- 
mongers, who date their orign just before this period, had such 
contests for precedency in early times, that the Mayor and Alder- 
men were obliged by proclamation to expel the mutineers from 
the City, and to deprive several of their freedom. A commercial 
company called the ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers ” was incorporated 
in 1296 by Edward I., and obtained special privileges from John, 
Duke of Brabant, ‘‘ who gave them permission to establish them- 
selves and their trades under Government in the city of Antwerp, 
where they were principally settled till the reign of Edward IIL., 
and carried on a great manufacture in cloth made from wool 
imported from this country. That Prince, however, perceiving 
the great advantage which the Flemings thus gained, procured 
some of their best workmen to established manufactures here ; by 
which, and by prohibiting the exportation of English wool, the 
finest cloths were soon afterwards made in this kingdom. By 
successive charters and privileges granted to this Company by 
various Sovereigns, they afterwards arrived at the greatest pros- 
perity, and nearly engrossed the whole clothing trade of Europe.” 
Foreign merchants visiting London were received in so 
unfriendly a fashion that it is clear the profits of their ventures 
must have been ultimately enormous to induce them to undergo 
such a martyrdom as that to which they were subjected. A 
foreigner was looked upon by the citizens of London as one ‘ bent 
solely on depriving the honourable dealer of his fair gains by dis- 
honest and illegal competition.” ‘‘ So early, however, as the reign 
of Ethelred II. (about A.D. 1000) some brief regulations were 
framed, if not for the encouragement of foreigners, at least for 
their protection.” ‘Those thus protected are described as “ the 
men of France and Normandy, the people of Rouen, the merchants 
of Flanders, the inhabitants of Liége and of Lier (in Brabant), and 
the Emperor's Men, called first Easterlings, and then Merchants of 
the Hanse of Almaine.” The trade of the “ Lorraine Merchants’ 
is regulated by certain ordinances, which seem to belong to the first 
half of the thirteenth century. Every year, it appears from these 
regulations, a wine fleet was in the habit of visiting England. 
“When the fleet reached the City limits at the ‘ New Wear,’ in the 
vicinity of the present Yantlet Creek, they were bound to arrange 
themselves in due order, and raise their ensign, the crews being at 
liberty, if so inclined, to sing their ‘ kiriele,’ or song of praise and 
thanksgiving, ‘ according to the old law,’ until London Bridge was 
reached. The drawbridge being raised, they were to remain moored 
off a hythe or landing-place (probably Queen Hythe) until the King’s 
officers had first made their purchases for his use. ‘The next pur- 
chasers came in due priority ; those of London first, those of Win- 





chester next. From this time the Lorraine merchant fell under the 
operation of a number of stringent re-trictions as to his movements | 
and his residence. He was bound also, unless prevented by con- | 
trary winds, sickness, or debt, to leave London within forty days. | 
Other foreign merchants were more favoured. ‘The ‘ Emperor's 
Men’ were allowed to lodge where they pleased, with the ex- 
ception of the inhabitants of ‘Tisle (Thiel, in Guelderland) and 
Brune (probably Brurren, in the same country), who had given 
some cause of grave offence. ‘The natives of Denmark, however, 
were most favoured, being allowed to reside in the City the whole 
year, ‘with a right to all the benefits of the law of the City of 
London.’ The Norwegians had the former, but not the latter 
privilege. Special privileges were sometimes granted by express 
conventions, as in the case of that concluded in 1237 between the 
citizens of London and the merchants of Amiens, Corby, and 
Nesle. The city of Cologne had certain privileges for its mer- 
chants, the trade between the two cities being one of early date 
and considerable extent; and the Cologne merchants, we find, 
had a guildhall in London belonging to them.” Other foreign 
merchants, however, such, for instance, as the woad merchants 
from Picardy and Normandy, met with but a sorry reception, being 





watched and almost confined as suspected criminals during their 
whole stay in London. The foreign merchants, however, kept up | 
a good heart under all their vexatious restrictions, and had their | 
own special meetings of good-fellowship. At the close of the | 


thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century we find estab- 
lished in London a Society or Brotherhood of the Pui, a title 
derived from the city of Le Puy en Velay, in Auvergne, whose 
members were mostly foreigners. ‘* There was a ‘ Prince’ of this 
society yearly elected, a reward for the best songs or ‘ ballads-royal,’ 
a grand feast every year, the residue of the fund going to the pri- 
soners at Newgate and the City poor, and a dance at the new 
Prince's house.” 

The original charter granted to the City of London by William 
the Bastard is to the following effect :—‘ William the King 
gives friendly greeting to William the Bishop, and Gosfregth the 
Portreeve, and all the Burgesses within London, French and 
English. And I let you know that I will that ye be all worthy of 
that law which ye were in the day of Edward the King. And I 
will that each child be his father’s heir after his father’s day. And 
I will not suffer that any man offer youany wrong. God preserve 
you.” Such was the original agreement between the Norman line 
of Kings and the citizens of London, and the records of subsequent 
years testify to the determination with which the Londoners held 
both Normans and Plantagenets to this plighted faith. We have 
spoken of Henry Beauclerk’s confirmation of old and grants of 
new privileges to them. In the civil war between Stephen and 
Matilda, however, the Londoners adhered to the former. As pun- 
ishment, Matilda, when she was in the ascendant in 1141, granted 
to Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, among other honours 
and possessions which his grandfather, father, and himself had 
once held, the ‘Tower of London and the Sheriffwicks of London 
and Middlesex, at the fee farm of 300/. perannum. She also made 
him Chief Justiciary of the city and county, so that no one could 
hold pleas in either without his leave. The tyranny of the 
Empress-Queen, however, exciting a general rising against her, 
she fled from the palace at Westminster, where she had taken up 
her abode, and the Londoners joined Stephen's army in besieging 
her at Winchester. The ‘Tower of London meanwhile held out 
for Earl Geoffrey till he was made a prisoner at St. Alban’s in 
1143, when he was compelled to surrender it. Henry II. was too 
politic to engage in any decided contest with the citizens of London, 
but he obtained several sums of money from them as ‘‘ Dona” or 
“free gifts,” which were probably to some extent forced exactions. 
A massacre of the Jews by the London populace, consequent, it is 
said, on their rash attempt to enter the Abbey Church, took place 
at the coronation of Richard I.,in 1189. It is said they had been 
previously expressly forbidden to attend by a Royal proclamation. 
The ringleaders in this affair were executed the next day by the 
King’s order. At the coronation feast the citizens of Londonofficiated 
as the King’s butlers, while those of Winchester served up the meat. 
During Richard’s absence from ‘England the Londoners joined 
Prince John and many of the Barons in overturning the Regency of 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, who on being summoned before a Coun- 
cil of the nobility, bishops, an1 citizens of London at St. Paul's, 
fled to the Tower, and was there besiege. till he consented to 
give up all his powers and possessions and quit the kingdom. On 
the return of Richard in 1194 he was crowned again at West- 
minster, and the Londoners, on payment of 200/., again obtained 
the privilege of serving as the King’s butlers, in opposition to the 
citizens of Winchester. ‘The same King granted them other 
privileges, also for money considerations, among others that of 
the Conservancy of the ‘Thames for 1,500 marks. The year 1196 
was marked by a great outbreak in the City of London, with the 
rights of which we are very imperfectly acquainted. It would 
seem, however, that the richer citizens, availing themselves of 
their tenure of official positions, had contrived that the taxation 
should be so unequally levied that nearly the whole fell on 
the poorer inhabitants. These last found a chief in William 
Fitz-Osbert, called Longbeard, who rendered himself so formidable 


' that the chroniclers say that 52,000 Londoners adhered to him 
(probably a considerable exaggeration), and when he appeared 


before the Chief Justiciary, Archbishop ILubert, his following was 
so large that he was dismissed with only a gentle admonition. 
Fresh attempts to seize him led to his fortifying himself in Bow 
Church, where he was besieged by an armed force, and driven 
out by fire. Being made prisoner, he and nine of his followers 
were hanged at a place called “ The Elmes,” outside Smith- 
field. The common people, however, cherished his memory, 
and believed that miracles were worked at the place of his 
execution. The citizens bought fresh charters and confirmations of 
charters from King John. In 1209 that King came into collision 
with the Sheriffs, on account of the acts within the City of the 
Royal purveyors. He afterwards removed his Exchequer to 
Northampton, in consequence of other differences with the Lon- 
doners. ‘The citizens are then said to have deepened and widened 
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their City ditch. ‘The share of the citizens in the tallage imposed 
to obtain the revocation by the Pope of the Interdict on the kingdom 
was 2,000 marks. On the 10th of July, 1212, a great fire on the 
Southwark side of the bridge being carried by the wind to the 
opposite side, a great multitude of spectators found themselves 
enclosed between two fires, and overcrowding into the vessels 
which hastened to their rescue, these sank, and a large number of 
persons perished either by fire or water. In 1214 the King again 
irritated the citizens by demolishing Baynard’s Castle, which 
belonged to Robert FitzWalter, castellan and standard-bearer of 
the City, whose daughter Maud, ‘* The Fair Maid of Essex,” King 
John had tried to violate. In the following year the King tried 
to conciliate the citizens by a new charter, given fromthe New 
Temple, in London. The Barons, being in arms at bury St. 
Edmund’s, sent a deputation with their demands to wait on the 
King in the New Temple. John evaded an answer on this occa- 
sion, but soon afterwards sent a contemptuous refusal. On this 
the Londoners secretly agreed to admit the Barons, who came in 
twodays by forced marches from Bedford, and entered the City at 
Aldgate on the morning of Sunday, the 24th of May, 1215, while 
most of the inhabitants were in church, and the King in the 
Tower. ‘They pulled down the Jews’ houses, and with the 
materials began to repair the City walls. ‘They then laid siege to 
the ‘Tower, aud compelled the King to consent to a conference— 
the celebrated meeting on Runnymede taking place on the 15th of 
June following. By the Great Charter then granted it was 
expressly stipulated that ‘the City of London should have all its 
ancient privileges and free customs, as well by land as by water.” 
The City, by its chief magistrate, became one of the ‘ Conserva- 
tors” of this Great Charter of Rights; and by another agreement, 
the City and ‘Tower of London were for a certain time to remain 
in the possession of the Barons and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE WINTER. 
[To rue Eprror or Tne “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It seems to be considered on all hands that the Abyssinian 
Expedition is to be the main object of the Autumn Session. Yet 
there are home questions of very serious import which ought not 
to be overlooked. 

1, All whose life is spent otherwise than in lounging in or out 
of their homes or their clubs know that we have an ugly winter 
before us. ‘The merchant, the manufacturer, the artizan, all who 
are occupied in purveying for the wants of others, complain of the 
deadness of trade, which has now lasted over a twelvemonth, and 
of which few, if any, hope to see the end before next spring. Over 
twenty-one millions of gold lie in the Bank. Money can be had 
nominally at next to nothing; virtually, if otherwise than for the 
shortest periods, not at all. As you descend lower in the social 
scale the pressure, of course, increases, till you reach a point where 
it has swept away all savings, all tangible means of existence 
beyond the poor earnings of the day. Half the East End of Lon- 
don, both north and south of the ‘Thaines, is literally starving, 
and the sama is the case in the seats of our cotton nianufacture, 
of our iron trade, in many of our large towns throughout the 
country. Most of the smaller mills in Lancashire, it is said, must 
come down ere long. Many a manufacturer is carrying on his 
works at a weekly loss. In Iuckless Bethnal Green a caprice of 
fashion, and not an unhealthy one, the substitution of velveteens 
for velvets, has, I am told, pulled down almost the last branch of 
the London silk manufacture in which a living could be got, and 
reduced the manufacturers to such straits that they actually insist 
on their weavers finding a market for their goods before employing 
them, 

Meanwhile bread is rising, and is of course not generally 
stopped in its rise by food riots, though it has been locally,—the 
most dangerous of precedents. 

2. If this were all, it would be no more than what we have had to 
pass through many a time. Our people know how to bear adver- 
sity; Lancashire is used to ‘clemming,’—aye, can ‘clem’ with 
a will for the sake of a principle, a3 it showed during the 
American war. But there is no principle at stake now ; nothing 
to raise men above themselves, to brace them to heroism ; much, 
unfortunately, to irritate and tantalize. I doubt if since 1848 
there has ever been a worse spirit abroad amongst large masses of 
our population than has grown up within the last few months. 

8. ‘Though the food riots (of which we probably have seen only 
the first) scarcely sufficed to ruffle the equanimity of the Three 
per Cents., though most of us only look upon them as strange 
accidents, it would be wrong to uuderrate their symptomatic 
importance. ‘It never smokes but there is fire,” and viewed side 








by side with Fenian, as well as anti-Romish or anti-Ritualist 
outrages, they indicate the simultaneous growth, far and wide, 
throughout the country, of a lawless temper to which we had for 
long years been unaccustomed. Without wishing in anywise to 
stand up for butchers or bakers, I must say that I believe the 
worst firebrands in this matter have been the 7imes and the other 
prpers which followed it in its late autumnal crusade against the 
prices of provisions. ‘The articles of the 7'imes on this subject, 
the letters which appeared in it, have been either extracted, or 
reproduced in a diluted form after the fashion of provineial 
journalism, throughout nearly the whole of the provincial press, 
Ifad these denunciations of high prices been accompanied with 
any serious remedial efforts, they would have usefully directed 
men’s energies into new channels. But to din constantly into men’s 
ears that they are paying too much, without urging on them any 
practical scheme whereby to pay less, is simply to incite them to 
take that practical m2ans of doing so which involves no trouble of 
scheming at all, viz., to bully the seller ; which is precisely what 
men have done lately in the matter, and will do, somes by threats, 
some by brickbats. Every ineat or bread riot shows where a co -opera - 
tive butcher's or baker's shop is needed. Of course “ able editors ” 
find it much easier to abuse butchers and bakers than to set one up. 

Such riots, I say deliberately, may be looked for any day this 
winter in the metropolis. “ If we can’t get bread we must take 
it,” has been freely said already in London streets. ‘Those who 
have scen the squalid misery of Bethnal Green even at this early 
period of the season dare not wonder at the words. ‘ 

4, Special causes of exasperation have, moreover, come into ply. 
A widely operative one has been the suppression of the compound 
householder. No words can adequately stigmatiz2 the childish 
false pride which led Mr. Disraeli to cling to his payment-of-rates 
nostrum, after it had once been shown that to pay a sovereign toa 
landlord, out of which he paid in tarn 61. or Ls. to a collector, 
was precisely equivalent to paying 19s. or 1s. 6d. to him, and the 
odd 6d. or 1sto the collector himself. ‘The result of this obstinacy 
has simply been that all but the most benevolent lan:llords have 
been and are engaged throughout the whole country in an endea- 
vour to pocket the value of the rates, either by refusing any 
deduction from rent, or by claiming to enhance it, aud pay the 
rate the:nszives, It is a fact, that at this period of extreme stag- 
nation of work reuts are being largely raised upon the poorer class, 
the pretext of the abolition of the compound householder being 
followed in practice even where it has no application. In some cases 
the process finds an exeuse in the very ills which it aggravates. 
‘* Provisions are so dear that [ must really raise my rents,” said a 
small landlord the other day to a friend of mine. If the Govern- 
ment were wise, it would instantly bring in a Bill of asingle clause 
to restore the abolished compounder. 

5. It has hal, [am happy to see, the wisdom of endeavouring 
to remove One other cause of irritation in the metropolis, caused 
by the legislation of last session, in that clause of the ‘* Metro- 
politan Streets’ Act” which virtually suppressed the costermonger. 
But in repealing or modifying the clause, Parliament cannot 
anuihilate the positive misery which it has produced, not only 
amongst the ‘+ Coster” class, itself a very numerous one, but amongst 
the whole mass of the poor who deal with it, and whose cost of 
living is probably enhanced from 15 to 25 per cent. so long as they 
are cut off from this source of supply,—still less the bitter sense 
of neglect on the part of the ruling classes which so great an 
evil, thus uuthinkingly inflicted on large masses of people, has 
aroused. Nor dare I trust for the present in the completeness of 
the remedy proposed. ‘The discretion of the police is surely but a 
broken reed to lean upon. If Sir Richard Mayne had had any 
adequate sympathy or familiarity with the condition of the people 
whom he has to protect, would he not have been the first to warn 
the Government against such aa enactment as the one now pro- 
posed to be repealed ? 

6. ‘The discontent amongst the poorest classes is most real. 
Experienced Kast-Kud clergymen hear again declamatious against 
rich men’s selfishness, mutterings and threats to which they had 
long been unused. But in the better paid ranks of labour another 
sore rankles. ‘lhe sheet anchor of the orJinary artizan’s reliance, 
—the mainstay of his independence,—the barrier between him 
and the Union Workhouse,—his Trade Society, is, by virtue of 
recent decisions, for the time being virtually ‘hors la loi.’ Its 
funds are at the mercy of any swindler who can thrust his hand 
into its chest. Noone can tell the consequences of belonging to 
it, or in any way dealing with it. Ihave myself had to advise a 
Co-Operative Society that by simply allowing the use of a room 
for the board meetings of a branch of one of the most respectable 
‘Trades’ organizations, and of its shop for a house of call, its 
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members might some day become involved in an indictment for 
conspiracy. ‘The best societies, those whose dealings have been 
most straightforward and above-board, are precisely those which | 
suffer most. ‘The number of members in such socicties has been 
of late and is greatly falling off. But let no one imagine that 


this state of things is attended with any alleviation of class | 


jealousies. ‘The weakening of the ‘Trade Societies only embitters 
the feelinys of the men towards their employers, towards socicty. 
This is equally true of those who fall off, and of those who remain. 
‘The former leave not because they believe Unionism to be bad, but 


because they have lost faith in its power to protect them adequately ; 
| is precisely that temper which undoes our highest professions and 


they carry with them abroad only a more reckless temper, a greater 
indifference to means. Re-luctions of wages, necessary, no doubt, 
in many cases, but now growing very general, only add a sting to 
the legal insecurity of the Trade Societies. In various instances 


employers are presuming on the temporary weakening of the Unions | 


to press in many ways on the men; thus, | am informed that 
engine-drivers (who while on duty are ouly known by the number 
of their engines, and receive directions only on a sheet of paper 
hung up in the shed, so as to have no means of identification) find 
themselves now refused a written character, even when emigrat- 
ing. Hence I cannot but say that I believe an extremely bitter 
temper to be just now prevalent amongst many of our skilled 
artizans, no less dangerous than that of the worse-paid and more 
ignorant class below. 

7. These discontents are all social, not political. Would to 
sod they were the latter! Men's wants are always far more un- 
reasoning, far more fearful than their opinions. One great danger 
of the present state of things is that there is no political question 
at issue, that no political vent, so to speak, exists for noxious social 
humours. I should have hailed with the greatest delight the 
prospect of a general election next spring. The clever trick by 
which the Tory conjuror has sought to protract his tenure of 
power by deferring till 1869 any election under the new Reform 
Act will, I believe, prove most mischievous. For nearly two 
years the working-classes will have been tantalized with the 
possession of rights which they are hindered from exercising. 
Cabinet Ministers rise at banquet after banquet to declare them 
worthy of political power; but with this and that need pressing 
upon them now, which they fancy at Jeast might be cured at once 
by the use of it, they must wait for at least a whole weary twelve- 
month before they can cast the vote which they are told by their 
governors is their due, and has been wrongfully withdrawn from 
them since 1832. Can anything be more dangerous than this 
giving and withholding at once? ‘The channel of regular and 
legitimate political action is closed upon the new voters; can you 
be surprised if they seek irregular and unlawful ones, if they try 
to air iu * tall talk” the rights which they are debarred from realiz- 
ing in acts? Mr. Finlan’s bumptiousness is the logical fruit of 
Mr. Disraeli’s trickery. 

8. Another most serious danger is the want of prominent 
political leaders to whom the masses can look up to and trust. 
No political leader has come out of the ordeal of the last session 
otherwise than with a lessened share of public confidence. Even 
within a far lower sphere, Mr. Beales’ position and prestige are 
shaken, and the ‘Reform League’ is being split up by secessions. 
Hence a state of moral anarchy, in which here a Murphy, there a 
Finlan is cast to the surface, and both together represent only the 
aimless fluctuations of sufferings and discontents, which almost 
any accident might lash up into purposeless fury. 

9. Lastly, the fact must not be blinked that the execution of 
the Manchester Fenians (which I do not presume to condemn, 
—I believe the taking away of life was to some extent needful), 
has not only given Fenianism its martyrs, but through the 
religious devoutness of the men at the last, for the time fills up 
the chasm which once existed between Fenianism and the Roman 
Catholic Church, and identifies its cause for the great mass of 
the Irish race with that of their country and their faith. If the 
Government do not recognize that the execution of these men 
imposes on them a solemn pledge to grapple with the Irish diffi- 
culty, to carry it through to a solution, to do thorough and | 
unflinching justice to Ireland, the Manchester scaffolds will only | 
inaugurate a war of races in our country. 

10. To conclude : without in the least sharing the views of the 
‘foolish prophet’ who could see a Niagara in Mr. Disraeli’s Refor m | 
Lill,—without the least fear for England's future,—I cannot help | 
thinking that the strange political Jull of the present day is only 
the calm before the storm,—and that this November Pariiament, 
if worthy of its work, should find something else to do besides 
voting supplies for Abyssinia. —I am, Sir, &e., J. M. LL. 

Lincolu’s Tin, 


Nevember 25. 


THE ETHICS OF ENGLISH IMPERIALISM IN THE 
EAS’ 





[Yo tue Eprror or rae “ Specraror.”] 

| Sm,—The language to which I was moved by your suggestion 
of a permanent retention of Abyssinia, is certainly not such as I 
should think of applying to the theory of Imperialism you drew 
‘out last week. I am glad to think that my remonstrauce may 
have been the occasion of eliciting from you a declaration of 
policy, which I freely admit is the best on which the defence of 
our Empire can rest. It was just because the tone in which you 
seemed to me to be ready to welcome a new province in Africa 


aims in the East, that the fire kindled within me, and at last I 
| spake with my tongue. It was certainly in no spirit of invective, 
though I admit with a certain indignation. 

I had no intention whatever of discussing the good or evil of our 
Indian system. Nor did I mean to imply that the invasion of 
Abyssinia is precisely the same as the seizure of Rome. I did 
mean to compare the Indian, whose ‘‘ very heart was to be taken 
out of him” by retreat, with the Zouave, who equally resents 
being baulked. 

But the question now between us need not be the exceedingly 
trivial one, as to whether or not I have any turn for irony, about 
which I feel sure you must be far the best judge ; nor is it indeed 
as to whether you may have used language which to some of us 
seemed inconsistent with your formal profession of faith. ‘These 
are personal matters of no concern, on which it is needless to 
enlarge. But 1 should like to say a few words with your leave on 
that far more general question, whether even that high ground for 
Imperial policy which you have explained can itself be accepted as 
true. 

It would be idle in the limits of a letter to attempt any answer 
to a doctrine so matured and coherent as that which your paper 
last week propounded. But if I were to summarize the grounds 
on which I think it answerable, I should do so briefly thus : — 

1. The idea of the high civilizing mission of our Eastern 
Empire was not the idea out of which it arose.  [istorically 
speaking, it was built on a basis of military and mercantile ambi- 
tion. Nor is that history entirely forgotten, either by ruler or 
ruled. Within a generation, it is true, the higher forces in both 
countries, amongst which you may justly count the Spectator, have 
striven, and with great success, to break with the old idea, and to 
substitute the new. I am far from denying the Indian Govern- 
ment in its present form to be one which effects, and labours to 
effect, great immediate, and some abiding good to the people 
within its charge, a good which we are bound to develop to every 
practical extent. But the first condition of that good appears to me 
this: the rigid suppression of the old lust of conquest, to which I 
certainly supposed your original remark was designed to appeal. 

2. The story of ‘ Imperialism’ in the East has, however, a stage 
far wider than even the Indian Peninsula. Let us admit that our 
Government there in its actual form has a great and honourable 
function, which it fills. It is one, however, it must be allowed, 
| when we think of the Mutiny, opium, indigo, land tenures, and 
| commercial crises, which at present is far from perfect. In any case 
I should have thought that those eighty millions, with their com- 
plex races and creeds, were enough to occupy the whole intellect 
and force even of a nation like ours. Even then the mission 
would be ope of overpowering magnitude and difficulty. But 
what is ‘ Imperialism’ in fact? India, vast as it is, is but an 
entrenched camp, as it were, from whence armaments incessantly 
pour forth and sweep the Asian continent. Few are the years 
which pass but that armies and fleets from thence do not burst 
across the face of the East with ‘commerce’ and ‘ Christianity ’ 
on their banners, and havoc and anarchy in their rear. Time 
after time has the * inchoate civilization ” of China been battered 
and shaken till it reels, throwing up death and misery in forms as 
‘Titanic as any in the history of maukind. ‘lime after time has 
that other ‘‘ inchoate civilization” in Japan been rackel by our 
cannon-balls, till this also is writhing in social confusion. China, 
be. er Persia, Cabool, Burmah, the Cape, and Abyssinia in tura 
feel the edge of the civilizing Sword. ‘ Que caret ora cruore 
nostro ?” 

And for all this blood and suffering what is there to show but 
chaos and a glut of Manchester goods? ‘These be thy Gods, 

O Israel! Accidents, inseparable accidents, it may be, of our 

imperial task in Iadia; but I confess to the thought that the 

civilization, aud almost the Christianization, of India itself (and we 
are still some way off either) might be bought too dear at the 
| price of the chaos of Asia. It might be that out of this chaos 
| the germs of progress may arise, as indeed they did out of the 
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chaos of Attila and Napoleon. But I shrink from casting the 
bread of civilization broadcast over the waters of confusion. It 
needs faith, as [ hear again now for the tenth or twentieth time 
in my own memory, borne to us from the East by the voice of 
crowing journalism, the foul swagger of the camp. 

3. The ideal of a national duty in the East such as you paint 
—an ideal towards which our higher Indian statesmen are actually 
striving—is one which, it occurs to me, requires for its purity, and 
even for its life, the maintenance of three indispensable conditions. 
It becomes mere hypocrisy and oppression, if there enter into it, 
(1) the pride of the conqueror, (2) the selfishness of the trader, 
(3) the narrow zeal of the propagandist. The first thing is to 
purge out of the ideal Mission the instinct of military glory, 
especially in that vile form of it, the wholesale butchery of half 
armed foes. Tell me, from the story of the Sepoy war, of the 
Opium wars, of the Japanese wars, if this has yet been done. 

The second care is, that the mission do not mean our Market. 
Repeat the words opium smuggling, indigo contracts, cotton 
brokering, silk bargaining, and say if these are anything but camp 
followers of the civilizing Sword, eager to farm the labour of those 
whom it has crushed into our trade. 

The third need is to exclude from the mission the taint of 
religious bigotry. Yes, and our Christianity is so helpless to 
touch those vast primeval faiths, at which it can only shriek, that 
we merely avoid being oppressive by resolutely ignoring our own. 
The wisest of our Indian rulers well know that our rule is only 
tolerable or safe so long as it deliberately plays the part of Pontius 
Pilate to the life. 

Your ideal of a mission is a high one ; but stretch it to the facts, 
and it bursts. 

4. I agree with you heartily that the wars of Rome and con- 
quests in the past must be judged by their relative and historical 
character, and have often subserved great civilizing ends. Our 
school has surely been foremost in urging this truth. But heathen 
military Rome is not Christian commercial England; nor is 
morality a fixed and stationary thing. The Imperial Polytheisin 
could absorb races and religions, and fuse them into an empire, 
and even into a people, with an elastic ease which to the highly 
artificial life of this island is impossible even in thought. ‘The 
Sword, too, may once have had its mission, like slavery itself, and 
yet the Mission of the Sword may now become a crime. History, 
like Scripture, may be quoted to many ends, but it is never 
quoted to a worse end than when it suggests to us to use the 
inhuman,weapon of old Rome, with none of the conditions which 
gave it a humanizing work to perform. ‘ Non tali auxilio non 
defensoribus istis :” we are not the men, ours is not the spirit, this 
is not the age to be worthy of so high and perilous a power. 

The mission will not fit the fucts. For the mission is a grand 
duty which no race on earth has yet attempted to fulfil. ‘The 
facts as we see them to-day are, the destruction of a rude but 
harmless society, by hosts of half-savage Sikhs, led by men athirst 
to rival the despoilers of Tippoo and the Mahrattas.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Frepertc Harrison. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

(To tue Eprror or THe “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. Joseph John Murphy on the stxte of 
Ireland in your paper of the 16th inst. contains much valuable 
truth. He is, however, quite in error in saying that Mr. Bright’s 
proposal on the Irish Land question is not believed, ‘‘ either by 
himself or any one else.” With Mr. Bright’s permission, I beg to 
offer for insertion two letters which recently passed between us on 
the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Dix Hurron. 

Dublin, 10 Mountjoy Street, November 23, 1867. 


“Rochdale, November 11, 1867. 

“My Dear Smrr,—I have read your Prussia and Ireland with much in- 
terest, and, as far as you go, I agree with you, but I think more requires 
to be done. Your plan is to help tenants to buy farms where owners are 
willing to sell, to lend them money on easy terms, and to take good 
security for the transaction. Owners are not very willing to sell, and 
the process of restoration, of creating an Irish proprietary, would be 
very slow. 

“In my speech in Dublin a year ago, I suggested another plan, not 
unlike yours, but more certainly operative, and with which yours might 
be combined. I proposed a Parliamentary Commission, empowered to 
buy large estates, particularly of English proprietors of Irish property, 
and to resell them in existing farms to existing tenants, on terms some- 
thing like those which you propose. A sum of 5,000,000/. thus at the 
disposal of the Commission would secure some large estates, and the 
process of creating ‘ farmers, owners of farms,’ would begin at once, and 
would go on rapidly, Your plan in fifty years would do much good, 


maine would do much in five years, and in twenty years or less would 
change the aspect of things in Ireland. 
| “You want the change we are both in favour of, that is, we want to 
_ make the Irish farmer attached to the soil by the tie of ownership, 
_ rather than by that which now exists, the necessity to have a holding in 
land that he may live. 
| “We want, further, to beget a now and better national sentiment, to 
| convince every Irishman now on the land that we do not intend to drive 
| him across the Atlantic, but to remain a contented dweller on his own 
| soil. I think my scheme would do this, would give hope and faith, and 
inspire him with a belief in the future, and stimulate him to effort and 
industry. 

“You will see the difference between your scheme and mine—yours is 
for a long time, and for the future—mine is to grapple at once with 
the desperate malady which keeps your country in a state of chronic 
discontent and insurrection. 

“Your plan may be more easily secured, but our children will only see 
much result from it ;—mine would, I think, restore confidence, and banish 
speedily some of the despair and disloyalty which so extensively prevail. 

“Tn some of our colonies, in Canada and in New Brunswick, I believe 
Government has bought off landlords’ rights with great advantage to 
the people; why not try something in Ireland? Thanking you for 
your excellent pamphlet, I am very truly yours, Joun Bricur. 

“Henry Dix Hutton, Esq., Dublin.” 


{Lerrer To JoHn Bricur, Esq. | 
“ Dublin, 10 Mountjoy Street, November 12, 1867. 

“ My Dear Sik,—I have received your letter, and feel obliged by your 
kind expression of interest in my Prussia and Jreland, and equally 
so for your statement of your own views. 

“T read your Dublin speech last year, and consider myself much 
indebted to it for the impulse which led me to examine the Prussian 
system on the spot. I am glad, therefore, that you do not consider our 
plans antagonistic, but, as I gather, capable of working together and 
helping each other. I would venture to say that the carrying out of my 
general and certainly gradual scheme, would greatly facilitate your wide, 
no doubt, but still special plan. Two reasons weighed with me for 
keeping my own plan distinct from those proposed by yourself, and 
others, similar in aim, but differing from mine as to the means suggested. 

“First, I wishod to impress the lesson, most important and needed, as 
I believe, that the ‘exceptional,’ from an English point of view, may be 
entirely normal, when considered in the broad light of reason and his- 
tory. I thought that the most effectual mode of doing this was to work 
out the principle by combining the established institutions (Irish at 
first, now extended to England) of public loans, Board of Works, with 
public and private sales of lands (Landed Estates’ Court and Record 
of Title),—showing, also, that, without servilely following foreign pre- 
cedents, these, rightly understood and used, might supply and support 
a true policy. This view commended itself to my mind all the more 
that it really embraced ‘exceptional’ England, though its application 
to Ireland was more obvious and urgent. 

“Secondly, I saw greater difficulties in beginning with special plans, 
notwithstanding their just claims, more or less, to consideration. The 
passage in my second essay distinguishing my plan from those for 
‘speculative purchases by Government,’ was introduced in reference to 
proposals made either for buying ‘waste lands,’ or purchasing estates 
on sale in the Landed Estates’ Court. I believe the improveable ‘ waste 
lands’ in Ireland are overestimated ; and that what is really wanted 
is to put the occupiers in possession as owners of the good, but only half 
or quarter cultivated lands which furm the bulk of’the farms. Your 
proposition falls in with this view, and, besides, is not open to the 
objection that the State might, as bidder, pay a price beyond the real 
and saleable value. I always thought, and think, it well deserves 
consideration; especially as the resident landowners of Ireland— 
neither few nor unimportant —have a strong feeling, intensified by 
the events of the last two years, against absenteeism. At the same 
time, your plan presents difficulties to the solution of which I should 
be glad to see my way. I have no hesitation in stating that most, 
if not all, of the absentee Irish estates are entailed. Therefore, 
unless the power to buy such estates were accompanied by pro- 
visions of a special kind, the Parliamentary Commission would have little 
todo. I should be glad to know how you propose to meet this difficulty. 
Of course, if the public interests clearly require it, the sale of a certain 
class of estates might be authorized, creating, in fact, a parliamentary 
power of sale. I understood you last year to disclaim all compulsion, so 
that the unwillingness of owners to sell would be an element common 
to your plan and mine. 

“T may, however, observe that the compulsory legal sales in the Landed 
Estates’ Court, though of course far less important than in earlier years, 
are still considerabte. It is on these I should rely to start my plan. 
The testimony of competent persons also induces me to believe that the 
high prices farmers could afford to offer would gradually, perhaps even 
rapidly, increase the sales in the Landed Estates’ Court. I know that 
many large estates, though not insolvent, are heavily encumbered ; and 
the cases are not few where the encumbered proprietor petitions as 
owner for a sale, in order to pay off the whole or part of his encum- 





brances, and get back the rest of his estate with an indefeasible title. 
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«These advantages, as well as the absence of risk to the State, I think 
are important elements in my plan, and reasons for urging its claims to 
consideration with the public and Government. You will see, however, 
that I do not regard it in an exclusive light, or as superseding the 
necessity for more direct and rapid intervention where this can be 
justly and practically carried out. On the other hand, I venture to 
think that your plan would not lose in value or feasibility by associa- 
tion with the broad principles and the use of existing, well established 
institutions, the advocacy of which I regard as the essence of my plan. 
“ Having studied the one and watched the other for many years, I am 
disposed to believe that their application and development would be 
attended not only with ultimate, but even with very considerable present 
benefit, especially if we take into account the effect on the Irish mind of 
a general system of Land purchase loans, for occupying tenant farmers, 
as evidence of a permanent change in the tone and attitude of the ruling 
classes. Still, I fully appreciate the plan you have in view, and shall be 
glad if its difficulties can be overcome. Thanking you for your letter, 
Iam yours very truly, Henry Dix Hotton. 


“John Bright, Esq.” 





VISIBLE SPEECH. 
[fo tne Eprror or THE ‘*Spectator.”] 
S1r,—If your reviewer will kindly give me an opportunity of orally 
explaining to him the system of ‘‘ Visible Speech,” I pledge myself 
to give him, in one hour, a clear understanding of its principles, 
as well as, I trust, a satisfactory appreciation of the value of 
the system. 

In the preface to the inaugural volume, I refer to the ‘“ impos- 
sibility of communicating an exact knowledge of sounds Lefore 
the appropriate symbols of the system are understood,” as the 
chief reason why the work should have been published orally, as 
well as in print, pro bono publico. 

I trust you will allow me to make your columns the medium of 
an offer to give the benefit of free oral initiation to all who are 
interested in the subject, by means of a weekly evening lecture in 
South Kensington Museum, if the facilities of that establishment 
are rendered available fer the purpose. 

In about a month I shall have ready a popular shilling book, 
devoted exclusively to “* nglish Visible Speech.” ‘This work, by 
confining attention, at first, to known sounds, will make the sub- 
ject clear to all readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
‘ PONT TRTRET Qreter ner ALEX. Mervitir Bet. 
18 Farrington Square, N.W., November 28, 1867. 








MENTANA. 


Lron-Hearts of young Italy! 
Field where none died in vain! 
Beardless boys and famine-gaunt 
Corpses along the plain, — . 
Did not enough of ye die 
On the field where none died in vain, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ? 
Field where death was victory, 
Blood that gush’d not in vain 
When the deadly rifle of France 
Pour'd its fioods of iron rain ; 
‘Neath the pine-dotted slopes of Tivoli 
‘The triumph is with the slain, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ! 
Noble error, if error, 
To make their fatherland one !— 
Through her five-and-twenty centuries 
Rome counts no worthier son, 
Than he who led them to die 
Where death and triumph were one,— 
Lion-hearts of young Italy! 
For the blood of Mentana 
‘Yo the blood of ‘Thermopylez calls, 
And the blood of Marathon answers, 
Not in vain, not in vain he falls 
Who stakes his life on the die 
When the voice of Freedom calls, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ! 


Passionate instinct for truth, 
Children and heroes in one, 
Reason higher than reason, 
Light from beyond the sun :— 
Did not enough of ye die 
‘To bind your country in one, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ? 


| 





Pity not them as they lie 
Crown'd with the fortunate dead ; 
Pity not them, but the foe,— 
For the precious drops that they shed 
Sow but the seed of victory ! 
Pity the foe, not the dead, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ! 


Yours, to be martyrs of God, 
Yours, for your country to die, 
Yours, to be Men of Mentana, 
Highly esteem’d mong the high :— 
Theirs, to look cn at your victory ! 
For did not enough of ye die, 
Lion-hearts of young Italy ? 


Brief the day of November, 

Long to the remnant that fought ; 
Boys too young for the battle, 

Naked and hunger-distraught :— 
No, not too young to die, 

Falling where each one fought, 

Lion-hearts of young Italy ! 
B. Sx Oe 


BOOKS. 
—_—_~—_— 
SIR IL BULWER ON SOME HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS.* 
A very able man of cosmopolitan experience, familiar with 
politicians in all countries, accustomed to watch.and weigh men 
as only diplomatists ever watch and weigh them, has in these 
volumes given us his impressions of four men, in all of whom the 
world retains a vivid interest, ‘Talleyrand, Canning, Cobbett, and 
Mackintosh. Apparently they have been selected as types of 
different kinds of success, Sir H. L. Bulwer appending to each 
name a distinctive label, which in his judgment sums up af once 
the character and the career. With him ‘Talleyrand is par excel- 
lence “ the politic man,” Canning “ the brilliant man,” Sir James 
Mackintosh the “ man of promise,” and Cobbett * the contentious 
man.” That mode of treatment produces of necessity & cértain 
narrowness of regard and one-sided mole of reading character 
which is, we think, the main defect of essays which otherwise would 
be nearly perfect. ‘The reader feels that there is in each of the 
men something, some quality, or faculty, or other source of power, 
which Sir Henry Bulwer declines, as it were, to treat; that his out- 
line, bold and accurate as it is, would not only be improved, but be 
modified by more shading. For example, in the longest sketch of 
all, that of Talleyrand, intended to be a complete biography, the 
reader regrets the absence of any distinct effort to explain one of 
the most inexplicable of human beings. Sir H. Bulwer judges 
him too much as he would judge a diplomatist with whom 
he had to do business,—that is, he weighs carefully every 
quality in Talleyrand’s mind or incident in his history which 
will throw light on his probable action, weighs them with 
marvellous care and a result usually accurate, but he does 
not trouble himself to make his correspondents understand 
the man. Ile suggests no key to his general action, except what 
no doubt existed, his fidelity to France, and does not always try 
to explain single points almost essential to a true comprehension 
of his intellect. For example, had Talleyrand any religious or 
even superstitious feeling of any kind? Ie was always a layman 
in his habits of life, and the Pope himself released him from his 
vows, and he married ; but to the day of his death the surest way 
to earn his personal dislike was to allude to his former condition, 
either of priest or bishop. His biographer throws no light that we see 
on his actual mind in relation to that subject, as little as he does on 
‘Talleyrand’s feeling as aristocrat or as politician. Men who knew 
him well said, after his death, that the key to much if not most 
of his character was an aristocratic pride as keen and as haughty as 
ever animated a noble of the old 7 ‘yime ; that he never forgot for a 
moment, particularly when dealing with a Sovereign, that he was 
the eldest Talleyrand-Perigord, heir of a thousand years of prince- 
dom ; yet that feeling, if he entertained it, scarcely influenced his 
political conduct. Le himself declared solemnly that he was no 
Legitimist, that Louis XVIII. did not reascend the throne “ in 
virtue of a pre-existing and hereditary right,” and he strongly 
urged Louis to obtain a plebiscitwm sanctioning his own claim. 
The King, who of all the family that ever reigned was most 





By Sir Henry 
Bentley, 1868, 


* Historical Characters: Talleyrand, Colin't, 3 intosh, Cannin 
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typically the Bourbon, that is, at once the most regal, the 
most cynical, and the most selfish of men, with a brain which 
ne 


scemed hardly to work, yet could n 


the celebrated sentence, ‘* Then you would be sitting, and I stand- 
But was he really a Liberal in | 


ing,” and Talleyrand gave way. 
the usual sense of that term? Sir H. Bulwer is content to describe 
him all through as a wise man, who always looked to that which 
was expedient for the welfare of France, and describes him with a 
singular felicity of expression as one of the men ‘ whose energy 
and whose intelligence is rather subtle than comprehensive, and 
who are attracted by the useful rather than by the sublime. 
Shrewd and wary, these men rather take advantage of circum- 
stances than make them. To turn an obstacle, to foresee an event, 
to seize an opportunity, is their peculiar talent. ‘They are with- 
out passions, but self-interest and sagacity combined give them a 
force like that of passion. ‘The success they obtain is procured by 
efforts no greater than those of other candidates for public | 
honours and renown, who with an appearance of equal talent 
vainly struggle after fortune ; but all their exertions are made at 
the most fitting moment, and in the happiest manner.” Still, few 
men live without convictions of some kind, and students of 
Talleyrand’s time desire very keenly to know if Talleyrand had 
any, and. what they were; whether the element of scorn for | 
humanity which he undoubtedly possessed dominated his mind, 
whether throughout his long career he was fighting a battle or 
only playing dice. That is now the unknown datum, without 
which it is impossible to complete their notion of the man, and | 
towards it Sir H. Bulwer contributes very little. In a narrative 
remarkable at once for its lucidity and its succinctness, he proves | 
beyond all cavil that ‘Talleyrand was as he designates him, the 
politic man, but when that is admitted readers feel a want of 
more which he does not supply, which probably no one will supply 
until Talleyrand’s own memoirs make their appearance. Sir H. 


sulwer does not fail to remark that Talleyrand was probably | 
corrupt,—that he, for example, extorted in 1815 large sums from | 


the petty Princes whom he could make and unmake; but he does 
not attempt to reconcile such eupidity with a character to wuich 
it does not belong, with a persounl pride, for example, so high 
as Talleyrand’s. 

The same defect is marked in the admirable sketch of Sir 
James Mackintosh, a sketch marked from beginning to end by an 
intellectual delicacy, a refined perception of the more subdued 
shades of human character which make it a luxury to read. No 
more subtle delineation of that frequent character, the man who 

ught to do everything, but does nothing, has ever come before us, 
but still as an estimate of Sir James Mackiutush it is incomplete. 
It is a sketch entirely from the outside, and leaves the man as 
little explained as he was before it was written :— 

“If I were to sum up in a few words the characteristics of the 
persons who thus promise more than they ever perform, I should say 
that their powers of ec omprelens ion are greater than their powers 
either of creation or exposition ; and that their energy, though capable 
of being roused occasionally to great exertions, can rarely bo relied on 
for any continued effort. They collect, sometimes in rather a saunter- 
ing manner, an immense store ‘of varied information. But it is only by 
fits and starts that they are able to uso it with effect, and at their 
happiest moments they rarely attain the simple grace or the natural 
vigour which give beauty and life to coniposition, Their deficiencies 
are inherent in their nature, and are never therefore entirely overcome, 
They have not in their minds the immortal spark of genius; but the 
faculty of comprehending genius may give them, in a certain degree, 
the power of imitating it; whilst ambition, interest, and necessity will 
at times stimulate the *m to extraordinary exertions. As writers, t} ley 
usnally want originality, ease, and power ; 
ness, and decision. The works in w! hich they most succeed are usually 
short, and written under temporary excitement; as statesmen, they at 
times attract attention and win applause, but rarely obtain authority or 
take and keep the lead in public atfairs. In society, however, the mere 
faculty of remembering aud compr: ehending a vy: ariety of things is quite 





sufficient to obtain a consider able re epu tation; whilst the world, when 


indulgent, often estimates the power of a man’s abilities by some tran- 
scient and ephemeral display of them. 
That is admirable, but in the individual type of this class what 
industry, or what? 


to make a 


” 


was wanting, ambition, or perseverance, or 
When Sir James went to Iudia, he went, he said, 
fortune and to write a book 

“The whole man is before us when we discover how far either of 
these objects was attained by hi He did not make a fortune; he 
lid not write a work. The greater part of his time seems to have 
been employed in a restless perpetual 
dawdling over books; during the seven years ho was absent, he speaks 
continually of his projecte ed work as ‘always to be proj: ected.’ * 
observe,’ he says in one of his let r. Sharpe, ‘that you touch | 
me once or twice with the spt ‘ I felt it 
gall nse, for I have not begun.’ ” 
Well, but why, with those abilities and opportunities, did 
k? ‘That he did not, 
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longing after society, and a 
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neither make the fortune nor write the book 


2ver be worked upon, refused, in | 


as men of action, tact, firm-- 


“tng a. 
|shows a weakness in his character of which Sir II. Bulwer in. 


| stantly lays hold, as he would have laid hold of a weakness in q 
| foreign premier, but we want to know something more than this, 
of w hich the essayist gives us no hint, namely, the nature of that 
weakness. Was not Sir James Mackintosh essentially a dreamer, 
'a man to whom reverie supplied the place of all other satisfactions, 
who cared, for example, little for success, because no success 
could give him a place such as in his own mind he already oceu- 
' pied, the duties of which he was discharging admirably while 
apparently occupied with his dinner? Add to a habit like this 
| some constitutional indolence, and the delight in conversing which 
often marks such temperaments, and we have at once an explana- 
tion of Sir James Mackintosh’s partial failure to succeed, and 
an apology for that failure which the clearsighted man of 
the world who is describing him is evidently disinclined to 
make. ‘There is a trace almost of contempt in Sir H. Bulwer’s 
judgment of him, which, if justified by his career, is not war. 
| ranted by his character :— 

“No man doing so little ever went through a long life, continually 
creating the belief that he would ultim: utely do much. A want of 
earnestness, a want of passion, a want of genius, prevented him from 
playing a great part amongst men during bis day, and from leaving any 
of those monuments bel sind him which command the attention of. pos- 
terity. A love of knowledge, an acute and capacions intelligence, an 

arly and noble ambition, Jed him into literary and active life, and 
| furnished him with the materials and at moments with tho energy by 

| which success in both is obtained. An amiable disposition, a lively 
flow of spirits, an extraordinary and various stock of information made 
his society agreeable to the most distinguished persons of his age, and 

|indueed them, encouraged by some occasional displays of power, to 

| consider his abilities to be greater than they really were. ‘What have 
you done,’ he relates that a “French lady once said to him, ‘ that people 
should think you so superior ? ?’—' I was obliged,’ he adds, ‘ as usual, to 
| refer to my projects.” 

The author could hardly be more severe if Sir James had been 
an impostor, who assumed instead of merely enjoying a reputation 
beyond his deserts. ‘Though something of a pedant with his pen, 

| he was personally unaffected, and it was no fault of his that his 
friends mistook power of thought for power of action, and forgot 
that a musical composer does not always carry into life the ideas 
to which he gives such magnificent expression. Sir James 
Mackintosh was a composer whose instrument was conversation, 
and those whom he charmed into exaggerated admiration were 
scarcely wiser than the Italian electors who the other day sent 
Verdi to Parliament. 

We have made this review, we see, almost a eompnean, but it is 
not querulousness but pleasure which these volumes will excite 
in their readers’ mind. ‘They are full of judgments on men aad 
events, always sound and sometimes wise, of well told anecdotes, 
and of political reflections marked usually by great acumen, and 
sometimes, as in the following extract, by very telling exaggeration. 
Canning had been denouncing what he called the idle cant of 
** Measures, not men,” the belief that ‘it is the harness, not the 
| horses, which draw the chariot along,” and atflirming that to 
| contend with Bonaparte, one great commanding spirit was worth 
all our preparations, and Sir 1. Bulwer comments thereon :— 








“Mr. Canning was right. No cant betrays more ignorance than that 
which affects to undervalue the qualities of public men in the march of 
| public affairs. However circumstances may coutribute to make in- 
dividuals, individuals have as great a shave in making circumstances. 
1 pte Queen Elizabeth been a weak and timid woman, we might now be 

eaking Spanish, and have our fates dependent on the straggle be- 
= st Prim and Narvaez. Had James If. been a wise and prudent 
man, instead of the present cry against Irish Catholics, our saints of the 
day would have been spreading charges against the violence and pertidy 
of some Puarigan Protestant—some English, or perhaps Scotch, 
O'Connell. Strip Mirabeau of his eloquence, endow Louis XVI. with 
| the courage and the genius of Henry IV., and the history of the last 
| eighty years might be obliterated.” 
| Mr. Disracli has repeatedly expressed in his writings a similar 
}conviction, the only answer to which is probably as imperfect 





as the doctrine Jaid down, namely, that no political assassination 
can be shown clearly to have turned the maiu stream of events into 
a new channel. 


Of the Stage is a wonderful novel — wonderful in plot, style, 
dialogue, characters, situations, incidents ; wonderful, in fact, in 
everything. The hero of it is Captain Mortimer, a monster of 
wickedness, though ‘+a youngish-looking man, apparently not 


| 

| 

| 

siemmmsssasins Sou 

| OFF THE STAGE.* 

| As to further 


more than seven cr cight-and-twenty years of age.” 
| details of personal appearance, the Captain is “ sufficiently good- 
looking, though his mouth would have marred the otherwise frank 
| expression of his face, had he-not taken the precaution to conceal 
lit by a ‘thick moustache.” Captain Mortimer lives in furnished 
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(pel ae 
lodgings in “ Grarley Street, adjacent to Manchester Square,” in 
company with a mistress goiug by the name of Mrs. Augusta 
Anderson, who is the heroine of the novel. Mrs, Augusta Anderson 
is altogether a grand conception as first introluced in Garley 
Street. ‘‘She appeared a woman of about four or five-and-tweuty 
ears of age ; she was of a commanding height, and her figure 
and bust, the proportions of which were visible in the outline of 
the dark-coloured dress she wore, seemed perfect, as if from the 
hand of a sculptor.” Besides her large physical “ proportions,” 
Mrs. Anderson has toweriug mental characteristics :— 

“She exhaled from her the bewitching influen«2 that is the attribute of 
nob'e beauty. It seowed as if a magic circle were drawn around her, 
like the horizon round a ship, which moved when she moved, and within 
which few could step without instantly confessing the foree of this 
invisible power. The subtio enchantment, the enchantment of the 
Serpent for the Woman, operated more powerfully upon some than others, 
As the moon at its full aifects the brain of those incapatle of opposing 
its baleful glare, so there were some whom this woman had the power 
of influencing in a mauner no less direct, maddening their minds with the 
glancep of her intoxicating eyes, and crazing their brains with the wildiy 
Pp 4sionate fancies of a killing love.” 

So mach, saving higher vaults of eloquence, for Mrs. Augusta 
Anderson. 
t the outset of the story, the wicked Captaii Mortimer plots 
7? 
with his grand female companion to grasp tlie fortune of a wealthy 
man, the process to be achieved by her marrying the victim. 
ye accordingly exerts her ‘bewitching influence,” * drawn 
fo] °o 
aroand her like the horizon round a ship,” by catching a ship- 
owner, Mr. Fairlie by name. Me. Fairlie is a widower, with an 
only daughter; he resides at No. 1 Montagu Square, and has 
offices in Cannon Street, where he keeps one senior and two 
young junior clerks, with all of whom he shakes hands in going 
and coming, and who attend his dinner parties, waited upon by 
“liveried menials.” Distinctly deseribel, while in the act of 
walking home to No. 1 Moatagu Syaare, — 

“Mr. Fairlie was a tall man, about forty-five years of ag», with a 
mild and amiable cast of countenance, aud bald on the top of his head. 
His features had that negative quality which renders the possessor 
neither good-looking nor plain. Me wore whiskers and a high shirt- 
collar, into which his head seemed to fit with mathomatical precision, 
aud in which it seemed to find a very substantial support ...... 
The lower man was rounded with that kind of proportion which pro- 
claims the lover of social case, and the whole was adorned in a costum: 
whose fit confessed the superiority of the tailor.” 

To this tall shipowner, immensely wealthy, Captain Mortimer 
hands, at a club, the carte-de-visite of Mrs. Anderson, with the 
instantaneous effect of making him fall madly in love with the 
unknown original. Clutching the photograph, and putting it 
into his coat pocket behind, Mr. Fairlie rushes home to No. 1 
Montagu Square in wild excitement, forgetful of everything, and 
nearly missing his own door :— 

“Now and then his haul seemed mechanically to wander to his back 

pocket, in which he had deposited Mrs. Augusta Anderson’s carte-de- 
visite, but he never drew it forth, His object appeared rather to auimato 
his thoughts, which, to jadge from tho slight smile upon his lips, were 
of a nature eininently pleasing, by a contact with the piece of cardboard 
that bore upon it such ahandsome impression. Now aud then, however, 
the smile upon his lips would relax, and a shadow of anxiety piss over 
his features; his lips, at such moments, would move as if he were apos- 
trophizing some difficulty.” 
Having brooded for days over the carte-de-visite, the tall ship- 
owner sees aud is introduce] to Mrs. Anderson, after which 
she visits him at No. 1 Montagu Square, and gives him “a 
glance of fascinating shyness,” which produces an immediate 
declaration of love. Overcome with ‘emotions that crowded 
thick and warm upon him,” Mr. Fairlie opened his soul in heart- 
rending, grammar-defying accents :— 

“* Now, now that my tongue is loosened,’ cries ho, ‘ now that there is 

’ nl o ’ , 

no witness but God and yourself! now, ere my passionate euotions 
overpower me iu the inner accents of that migiity passion whose lan- 
guage cannot be expressed! now, at your feet, let me tell thee, thou 
empress of my heart, thou queen of beauty, thou fairest of thy sex and 
purest of all loveliness that ever inspired the heart with earth's loveliest 
passion, here, at thy feet, let me tell thee that I love theo!” 
Conquered by this burst of eloquence, Mrs. Anderson bends her 
lovely head over the knesling shipowner, “ low enough for him to 
feel the warm moisture of her lips playiug upon his cheek.” 

They were married at te end of a fortnight. ‘ ‘The marriage 
was conducted on the most simple arrangements, the guests being 
few and select, for the most part connections of Mr. Fairlie, living 
in remote parts, who were invited up to take a share in the cere- 
mony, for the labour of which they were recompensed by a hearty 
breakfast.” ‘he breakfast over, the great villain, Captain 
Mortimer, whispers a few words to Mrz. Anderson, now Mrs. 
Fairlie. ‘“ ‘The day after your return from the honeymoon—the 
Lord save the mark!—I shall want 3,000/. from you,” says the 
Captain to the lady. She obeys her friend with alacrity, and on 








the day indicated asks her hasband to oblige her with the small 
swn of 3,0001, withoat askiag what it is wanted for. The ship- 
owner is delighted beyoud measure at the request, scarcely know- 
ing how to express his joy. ** He left his chair, aud unlocking the 
drawer of an escritoire, extractel a cheque book, one of whose 
leaves he filled up with the required sum; he handed it to her, 
and then resumed the seat.” Mrs. Fairlie thought the action not 
ungencrous, and approaching her husband,— 

“She knelt down before him, and laid her hands in his. ‘ Iurry,’ she 
whispsred, looking up at his, her lovely eyes half shadowed by the 
drooping lids, ‘I believe you really love me.’ It was Juno kneeling to 
a City man! Ah, what thought the gods of their indiscroet absentee ? 
He siwoped and kissed her upturne. marble brow. As his lips came in 
contact with the white coldness, a shiver passed throug! his frame, anl 
his hands shook. ‘You trewble, sho said, ‘what is tho matter with 
you ?"— Your beauty makes mo mad! It intoxieates me. Rise, if you 
would not make me crazy! God! why was sach loveliness sent on earth 
to bewilder such things as T?’ And the infatuated man released him- 
self from her clinging embrace, and, with au almost haggard face, left 
his chair.” 

Well, the poor fran 
to many more rhapso-lies, 
ends the first division of the wonderful novel. 

The secou:l, or ** Book Two,” is prefaced by an “ introductory 
chapter,” a striking piece of pro 

“To the pen may be allowed the glory of commandiaz the two 
ali else obey—Death and Time. With one 
stroke it can summon or dismiss the first; with another can extend 
or contract the second, This useful prerogative of the pen being 
naturally at the service of its employer, to the hunablest scribe therefore 
belongs this power, which monarchs might envy, and which I am now 
about to oxert in calmly ani frigidly dismissing two months from the 
calendar of this work.” 

The curtain now rises again, amidst thunder and lightning, and 
two City clerks, oceupying a desk at the office of Mr. Fairlie, the 
tall, unhappy shipowner, appear on the scene. Like their employer, 
the two clerks are fiercely, wildly, frantically in Jove, the one 
with his sweetheart, and the other with his wife. ‘The uame of 
the first is Frank Forrester, aul that of the second Charlie Sey- 
mour; and Charlie’s story is the most fearfully touching of the 
wretched clerk, because his wife looks 


tie 
vic 


lly enamowrel City man, after giving vent 
is poisoned at last by his Juno. And so 


s¢ eloquence : 


dreaded monarehs whom 








two. 
pale :— 

“Kate, my wife, my darting!’ ho said, looking up into hor face, * you 
are melancholy; of late I have noticed many a time a passing sadness 
creep over you, and banish tic smile that played upon your lips. Opon 
your heart to me; to m», your own love, your husband; to me, who 
clasped you ia my arms; before God, promising to smile with you in your 
smniles, to weep with you in your tears, to comfort you iu your sorrowa, 
to be happy with you in your joys; speak to me, tell me your sulfer- 
ing! She made him no ans ver, but bowing her head upoa his shoulder, 
she burst into tears.” 


ile is unhappy, the 





Darling Kate, after being very melancholy for a while, falis into a 
very merry mood, and thea runs away from her husband. ‘The 


‘ 


man with whom she elopes is the monster of wickedness Captain 
Mortimer, who takes her over for a trip to Boulogne. Charlie 
Seymour faints on learning that they are gone :— 

“The terrible conviction that she had really left him smote his 

heart; ho entwined his fingers in his hair aud turned his face, upon 
which was graven the lines of agony, up to heaven. ‘Then in a low, 
wailing, sobbing voice he cried, ‘She has gone from me! She has gone 
from me!’ and bowing his head, he fell prostrate to the ground.” 
Thus he lay, “ prone anl motionless” for five minutes, wheu the 
housemail rushed up, and ** dashed water in his face and chafed 
his temples,” which made him come to. ‘ Ile slowly staggered 
to lis feet,” then ‘enveloped himself in a shawl and great- 
coat,” and ordered a cab to take him to London Bridge, where 
he purchased a ticket for the tidal train to Folkestone and 
Boulogne, paying for it twenty-two shillings aud sixpence. 
Arrived at Boulogne, Charlie Seymour bought himself also 
two pistols, and then went to face the monster of wicked- 
ness Captain Mortimer, whom he found in company with his 
* Folding his arms, lie confronted Mortimer, with- 
out speaking ;” and, the mute tragic attitude ended, addressed 
him with flashing eyes. ** Fellow!” he exclaimed, in alow, tremb- 
ling, almost hissing voice, ** you are a scoundrel, a wretch, a 
villain, that, could [ have reckoned upon this speedy meeting, I 
would have branded oa the forehead with the seariag-irons that 
{ should have brought with me for the purpose. Coward! viper! 
slave! And he spat in his face.” ‘The use of the pistuls which 
Charlie Seymour has bought now commences, giving rise to a scene 
of thrilling, nay, overpowering interest. In short, the two antago- 
nists destroy each other, the Captain first killing Charlie, and then 
Charlie killing the Captain. It happens in this way, Captain 
Mortimer firing first :-— 

“ The ball struck him [Charlie] in the breast, and with a wild bound 
in the air, he fell with both his logs dowbled up beneath him. A groan 
of agony broke from his lips, aud for a momeut his eyes closed. All at 
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once he raised himself on one arm and took aim at Mortimer. The 
dastard was transfixed; his eyes wore wild with horror, and large beads 
of perspiration in that supreme moment burst from his forehead. For 
some moments Seymour kept his pisto! pointed at him; then he pulled 
the trigger, there was a bright flas!: and a loud concussion, and with a 
wild scream Mortimer clapped his hand to his heart, and bowing his 
head fell dead upon the floor, Then the door was suddenly burst open, 
and an affrighted crowd rushed in. They beheld two dead men prone 
upon the floor.” 

Shuddering, one thinks of the world-famous Kilkenny cats. 

The mutual shooting of the monster of wickedness and the City 
clerk brings Off the Stage toa grand close. Of the ultimate fate 
of most of the minor actors in the three volumes the reader remains 
in delightful ignorance, being left at full liberty to build up 
romances for himself. ‘ How long he lived, and at what age he 
died,” the author says of one of them, ‘‘I know not; but I am 
well aware that he survived the period at which this tale concludes 
by a good many years.” The charm of the mystic personages thus 
hung up, as it were, in suspense between earth and sky, is greatly 
heightened by a number of comic characters, it being arranged in 
most parts that the stories of excessive wickedness are drawn upon a 
background of excessive fun. There is a description of a watering- 
place called Yartlepool, and of the dull people in it, including the 
Coastguards, fit to make any mortal burst with laughing, were he 
even a born Yartlepooler :— 

“It is a remarkable fact that all the Coastguardmen of the place 
were very stout. Tho juke was become stale now, but in days of yore 
the merriment of the most phlegmatic of the Yartlepool spectators was 
provoked by the spectacle of one fat man, in a glazed hat and telescope, 
usurping the place of another fat man, in a glazed hat and telescope, 
and so on, to the number of nine. Moreover, all these nine men bore a 
curious resemblance to each other. They had all red faces, beards, and 
whiskers; and all wore that same appearance of an inability to fight, 
and an incompetency to run.” 

Here is another picture, equally, if not more funny, that of the 
head clerk in Mr, Fairlie’s office in Cannon Street :— 

“The foreman, or, to dignify him with a loftier title, the manager of 

the firm, was one Mr, Andrew Johnstone, a thin, weak, sallow little Scotch- 
man, keen as a needle, and as sharp, with all that useful implement’s 
power of minute penetration. In short, it seemed as if nature, in making 
him, had been anxious to discover how far it was possible to fashion a 
human being in the resemblance cf a needle. Not beyond the mere 
conceit conveyed in the idea that there was any more marked similarity, 
because Mr. Johnstone had only one eye, the other having been extin- 
guished at an early age by the random missile of a careless schoolboy ; 
but in the thinness of his shape, in the clear sharpness of his small 
voice, in the piercing glance of his one eye, and in the general pene- 
trating peculiarity of every one of his faculties, moral as well as physi- 
cal, it was that the resemblance lay.” 
What marvellous humour! What power of delineation! What 
‘* general penetrating peculiarity ” is there in this exquisite sketch ! 
And to say that it is but one in a liundred to be found in the three 
volumes, is to do bare justice to the contents of Off the Stage. 

Why do authors ever wrap themselves in the veil of the anony- 
mous? It is painful to reflect that the people of England do not 
even know whom to thank for this latest addition to the national 
literature of fiction. 











THE GENTZ MEMOIRS.* 
Tuat Friedrich yon Gentz was a genius who for clearness of 
thought and quite Demosthenie powers of writing deserves to 
rank amongst the greatest stars of the German firmament, is a 
fact that has been getting less and less visible for the existing 
generation. The cause of this dropping out of sight is neither 
difficult to explain, nor was it unforeseen by Gentz himself. His 
literary activity was that of a journalist and brilliant political 
essayist. ‘The productions of such writers have a keen interest 
for the moment, but they always purchase this burst of instan- 
taneous popularity at the expense of perennial fame. ‘The source 
of their inspiration is some subject of the hour, and with that sub- 
ject almost necessarily passes away also the zest of the literature 
it produces. Gentz, speaking of the fate that awaited his fame, 
sets the lot reserved to writers of his class on the same footing 
with that befalling distinguished men of business, whose names, 
he said, never survive fifty years. The assertion is true, as a rule, 
though it promises to be falsified in Gentz’s own case, whose memory 
would seem to be about to be revived in Germany by publications 
of a biographical nature, the materials whereof are of more lasting 
interest than the pamphlets that constitute the bulk of his previous 
literary achievements. The revival of this interest dates from the 
publication of a “ Diary” by Gentz some years ago out of 
Varnhagen’s collections. The revelations in these pages of the 
secret thoughts of a man who was known but as one of the most 
devoted agents of Prince Metternich’s policy, and the extra- 





* Aus dem Nachlasse Friedrich von Geniz. Erster Band, Wien, 1867. 
Friedrich von Gentz. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Oesterreichs, von Dr. Karl Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy. Leipzig. 1367. 
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ordinary criticisms on men which were there given to the world, 
excited equal attention and pain. (ientz appeared before the 
public in a new light. The two books now before us will con- 
firm the interest then awakened. They are in some sense rival 
publications. The one is the first of three volumes of unpublished 
papers and correspondence. ‘They are printed at Vienna, and are 
understood to be edited by an Austrian diplomatist of high posi- 
tion, who, in a short preface indicates the contents of the coming 
volumes. Here he makes the admission that what he has got to 
give the world are but fragments of Geutz’s papers. Happily we 
now know that although he was in possession only of fragments, 
the correspondence from which these are taken is preserved and 
about to be printed. Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, the author 
of the second book in our heading, immediately on the pub- 
lication of the Vienna volume, declared in the leading jour- 
nals of Germany that he has been engaged for some time on a 
complete collection of Gentz’s papers, and that the letters as given 
in this volume are not only fragmentary, but seriously muti- 
lated. Asin Vienna it is perfectly well known that he has been 
employing himself on this labour, it is difficult to understand 
the object of publishing at this moment a garbled edition of this 
nature, which cannot pass muster, or produce any real impression in 
behalf of Gentz. Meanwhile, Dr. Mendelssohn has given us an 
instalment of his greater work in an admirable biographical sketch 
of Gentz, which, together with the letters in the Vienna volume, 
fotm a valuable addition to our knowledge, though, as a whole, the 
contents of the Vienna instalment must be called meagre. Still 
there are choice bits to be gleaned from it. 

‘The career and the character of Gentz constitute a subject most 
worthy ofstudy. is life was itself a successful enterprise, and in 
some sense the greatest homage ever paid in the aristocratically pre- 
judiced Court of Austria to the power of genius. ‘The Emperor 
Francis himself, indeed, ever retained against Gentz the dislike his 
nature always entertained against the flash of true genius, but with 
this exception, the Vienna world, in its highest regions, which 
is so exclusive and so proud of blool, naturalize] as one of its own 
this incisive, profligate, brilliant adventurer, who had nothing to 
help him on but his brains. Probably no one ever had the kind of 
hold over Metternich which Gentz acquired, and it was not that of 
merely servile and handy sycophancy. It was the hold of superior 
over inferior ability. Gentz the scribe, without parentage or for- 
tune, taking money for services, treated the Prince Chancellor as his 
equal, and even ventured to browbeat him. In 1815, atthe Vienna 
Congress, it was Gentz who actually bullied Metternich into 
coalescing with Talleyrand in the matter of the fate of Saxony. 
The genius of the man cowed the Prince Minister. Mr. Disraeli’s 
eareer has some similarity in this respect to that of Gentz, but 
there is this difference, that in his case the supremacy is grudgingly 
acquiesced in, while between the genius of the two men there is 
the difference between the force of a farthing candle and of an 
electric light. It is not, however, our intention here to enter into 
the consideration of Gentz’s character, and the nature of the 
influence which it was possible for a man of this stamp to exercise 
so long over the policy of the leading Cabinets during the Holy 
Alliance period. The subject is one full of interest, but we post- 
pone dwelling thereon until the promised publication of Dr. Men- 
delssohn, which cannot but pour a flood of new light on Centz’s 
most intimate doings. ‘To-day we wish but to poiut out a few 
interesting data furnished by the pages of the Vienna volume. 

The contents comprise two sects of letters of considerable import- 
ance; the one written to Pilat, one of Metternich’s agents, and 
editor of the official paper; the other in French, written in 1830- 
31, to Baron Rothschild, with the view of being communicated to 
the Ministers of Louis Philippe. ‘The correspondence with Pilat 
as here given is full of gaps, but runs from 1815-39, that is, it 
extends over the Congresses in which Gentz took so prominent 
a part, aud from which he writes to his friend some precious and 
characteristic communications. In 1818 the Sovereigns met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and we find Gentz in a paroxysm of agitation at 
the effect produced by the signature of the ‘Treaty in a fall of six per 
cent. in the French funds. It is as if the world was coming down 
about his ears. Equally characteristic of his way of looking at 
things is his assertion ‘‘ that the Emperor Alexander is the one 
really important figure in the whole panorama of the Congress. . . 
He deserves to be the first man in Europe.” ‘Three years later the 
same Sovereigns held at Troppau a conference preliminary to the 
Congress of Laibach, in consequence of the Neapolitan movement. 
On this occasion, the Russian Minister, Capodistrias, was disposed 
to mitigate the thorough-going reactionary policy of Austria, and 
it was only by inspiring the Emperor Alexander with alarm at the 
revolutionary spirit in his own dominions, where there had been 
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some disturbances, that this obstacle was got over. Gentz accord- 
ingly desired Pilat to cause articles to be published against ‘“ Lan- 
eastrian schools, Bible societies, and all similar undertakings,” as 
so many schools of sedition. In fact, we have here the system of 
what in Germany went by the name of Demokraten Riecherei. It 
is only natural that Gentz should not blush to call De Maistré’s 
arch-sophistical book Du Pape ‘* the most elevated and important 
that has appeared for half a century.” In spite of Alexander's 
conversion to the spirit of ultra-Conservatism, Capodistrias still en- 
tertained views of his own at Laibach on which Gentz gives vent 
to much invective. The letters from Laibach are the most vaiuable 
in the volume; and they confirm the fact that the Papal Court 
under Consalvi’s statesmanship was not at all friendly to Austrian 
intervention. ‘Cardinal 8S... . [Spina] spoke like a night- 
cap,” writes Gentz, “ and so also, sad it is to say, has the Court of 
Rome behaved.” ‘The conferences were by no means harmonious, 
and business threatened a standstill. ‘‘'The Prince [Metternich] 
sat two hours long without saying a word, and drawing landscapes. 
I urged him privately as much as I could, but it was impossible 
to get anything out of him.” The point at issue was how to 
formulate an intervention in Naples, whose King was in attendance. 
Capodistrias had drawn up a declaration without mention of an 
army of occupation, while Metternich insisted thereon. Finally, 
by common consent, Grentz was deputed to draw up the final act, 
which he did, as he says, of his own inspiration, without guiding 
instructions, and the document was then solemnly read to the 

«Duke Gallo, who was, by way of being the diplomatic Agent, not 
of his King, but of his Constitutional Government, to prevent 
intervention. ‘The scene is a piquant one, and shows but too 
clearly how the Neapolitan Liberals were betrayed all through. 

«“ At eight in the evening the Congress met, including all the 
Italian Ministers. Gallo came in the greatest gala at nine, while 
we all were as usual. The Prince made him a short address, that 
had been before arranged and written. ‘Then [ read to him all 
the acts in which the strong phrases reyime monstrueux, &c., 
were interspersed.” It was expected that Gallo would go through 
a form of protest. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind. He listened the whole 
time with even a smiling face. When it was over he thanked 
with the greatest courtesy for the communications made to him 
dela part de Vauguste Congrés, and declared he would not only take 
charge of the letter for Naples, but do all in his power pour 
répondre aux veux du Roi. We were all thunderstruck without 
exception. ..... A diplomatic self-possession of this nature I 
never saw.” And yet it is established by this correspondence 
that while lending his powerful hand to the promotion of extreme 
reaction, Gentz’s intellect was not dimmed to the ephemeral 
nature of the work he was engaged in—to the power residing in 
the ideas he was striving to crush for the season of his own life- 
time. This contrast between his intellectual greatness and moral 
subserviency is painful throughout. He was not blinded to truth ; 
he felt it, and would have none of it, because it discomforted his 
ease: 

‘The correspondence with Baron Rothschild does not contain 
piquant traits, but it is, in our opinion, a memorable revelation of 
the collusion between Vienna and Paris, at the time when the 
public was humbugged into fancying Louis Philippe to be the 
representative of Liberal principles against the arch-Conservative 
Metternich. The whole drift of this correspondence is to furnish the 
French Minister with the views of Metternich, to the end that the 
two Governments may go virtually hand in hand in the Italian, 
Belgian, and Polish questions. The spirit of Gentz’s letters 
towards the representatives of the Monarchy of 1830 is divested 
of all his former militant Holy Alliance dispositions. Peace and 
compromise are his running texts. Legitimacy seems to have 
quite dropped out of sight; and of the two, the Austrian shows 
himself more open to Liberal feelings than the French Minister. 
Here, again, it is the intelligence of Gentz which comes out. For 
instance, he who had thundered against freedom of the press, and 
written against Chateaubriand’s demonstration in 1824 in its 
favour, now that it had been conceded, thought it impolitic for 
the French Government to institute the press prosecutions it did 
against journals for special articles. So, also, Gentz distinctly 
expresses his individual sympathies with the Poles, as also, on 
several occasions, he records his different appreciation of events 
from Prince Metternich in a sense that shows him to have been 
less easily flurried than the Minister,—which is all the more 
remarkable, that Gentz’s nervousness is notorious. 

We have no space left to notice Dr. Mendelssohn's publication 
as it deserves ; but as he will soon afford us an ample opportunity 
for doing so, we have confined ourselves on this occasion to the 
correspondence. The reputation which the author has acquired 





by his Life of Capodistrias is fully sustained by this really admir- 
able monograph on Gentz; and we hail his promise to continue his 
labours on the statesmen of the Restoration period by a work on 
Talleyrand. It is a true and suggestive remark of Dr. Mendelssohn 
that there is an analogy between these two Sybaritic and in a 
worldly sense successful statesmen, and that the study of their 
success is a key to the understanding of the times. 





CATULLUS.* 

Mr. Extts’s small edition of Catullus, containing the text only, 
which appeared last year, has now been followed by an edition 
provided with an exhaustive critical apparatus, a preface which 
gives proof of most conscientious industry, and an excursive 
supplement which ought to satisfy the demands of the most 
exacting student. As an instance of the extensive reading which 
the editor has brought to bear upon minute points, we refer the 
reader to the notes on poem liii., in which the witticism of 
some Roman wag upon the orator Calvus is unfortunately ob- 
scured by that ‘tormented’ word, as a French writer calls it, ‘sala- 
putiun. Mr, Ellis has fairly redeemed Englishmen from the charge 
of having neglected the text of Catullus, and certainly English poets 
and littérateurs have given as abundant proof of their appreciation 
of his verses as those of any other country. The popularity of 
Catullus has never, indeed, been interrupted except by the historical 
accidents which for a time made his writings inaccessible, and his 
verses have been the deliciv—to use a favourite word of his own— 
of poet after poet from Virgil,—who was nearly contemporary 
with him, and who is certainly indebted to him more than to any 
other poet except Horner,—down to the last and most enthusiastic, 
certainly not the least able, of his admirers, Mr. Swinburne. The 
popularity of Catullus, so lavish sometimes are the favours of 
posterity, has been even more extensive than a knowledge of his 
works, and there is probably still some truth in the remark made 
by an unknown author in the preface to a worthless book published 
in 1707, ‘‘ The name of Catullus is so well known, even those that 
have never read his verses are yet so strongly persuaded, by what 
they have heard others say, that he is one of the Delicatest, the 
Galantest, and the ‘Tendrest Authors of Antiquity !” 

Of the circumstances of the life of Catullus we have little accessory 
record of an authentic kind outside of his own writings, but in 
these the nature and manuer of the man, his virtues and vices, his 
genius and his folly, his haunts and habits are represented with a 
candour which enables us to realize a lively and truthful idea of his 
personality. ‘To this personality, in a great measure, is to be 
ascribed the influence of his verses, for though the truth may not 
be attractive, the majority of poets have at some period of their 
life, found in the confessions of Catullus an expression of personal 
sympathy with the circumstances of their own experience. Un- 
doubtedly in the life of Catullus there was much to reprobate and 
more to lament, but antiquity is allowed to lend to character 
something of the enchantment which distance lends to view. It 
is like a veil which covers the nakedness without concealing the 
charms of a beautiful figure, and by throwing this generous mantle 
over the ‘audacious nudity” of Catullus, we may study his 
verses with pleasure and his character without disgust. His life, 
indeed, has an historical as well as a personal interest, for how- 
ever inclined we may be to depreciate his character, it is worth 
while getting a good view of the man who, to illustrate a familiar 
occasion by a familiar expression, ‘‘came down upon” the first 
and greatest of the Cesars in his verses, and yet supped at his 
table on the day of their publication. Even if there be reason to 
suppose that he finished the evening with the basest and most con- 
temptible of women, there is something startling and almost 
fascinating in this speedy transition from Parnassus to the pit. 
It cannot have been thought an uneventful day in the fashion- 
able circles of Rome when Catullus, young, wealthy, and 
a poet—ce premier titre au droit de plaire—as a French writer 
terms it, the son of Cvesar’s friend, was introduced by 
Manlius Torquatus into the society of the capital. Of all 
persons whose memoirs have gained an historic interest from the 
society in which they moved, few have ever boasted a more dis- 
tinguished visiting-list than Catullus. It included Cornelius Nepos, 
who was among the first to recognize the genius of the youthful 
poet, and who predicted his fame long before the publication of 
his verses, Hortensius, and his great rival, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. If the conjecture is correct—and it amounts almost 
to certainty—that Lesbia was none other than Clodia, the 
wife of . Metellus Celer, it was probably Cicero who 
introduced him into the house of his fatal mistress. Although 
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Metellus seems to have been a rough diamond, the charms of his 
wife had attracted to his house the most brilliant and agreeable 
society of the capital, the circle of their intimate acquaintance 
including Cicero and his friend Atticus, the most refined of Roman 
gentlemen. And hither came Catullus, who, to the advantages 
we have described, added the fashionable accomplishment of trans- 
lating Greek lyrics, for to the ear of contemporary Romans the 
Greek language had all the polish and refinement which Mr. Lowe 
on arecent occasion claimed for French. 
Metellus, he saw Lesbia, and he was conquered. But in the grave 
of his happiness were laid the foundations of a new literature, and 


Ile came to the house of 


the lyrical poetry of Rome owes its origin to the frantic passion , 


of Catullus for a charming but bad woman. The story of 
Catullus—the fate of youth, wealth, ambition, and accomplish- 
ments in the hands of a capricious and unscrupulous woman— 
is as old and universal as the records of society. 
resolutions were weak, his material resources were fortunately 
solid and substantial, and if the expensive distractions by which he | 
sought to crush out the idea of Lesbia at times made him * hard | 


seem to have permanently impaired his fortune. 
talks of himself as in the meshes of a money-lender, his property 
never seems to have gone out of his hands. He hada house with 
a valuable library at Rome, and a villa in a fashionable suburb, 
besides which he was the principal if not sole proprietor of the 
peninsula of Sirmio, on the Lago di Garda. Lven after the iil- 
success of his attempt to raise money out of the unfortunate pro- 
vincials of Bithynia, he could afford to undertake a tour through 
the principal cities of Asia, and to have a yacht built to order at 
Amastris, in which he made a notable cruise, sailing from the 
Euxine to Italy, along the islands of the Archipelago, and up the 
Po to the Lago di Garda. Before the close of his life, and he died 
young, though the date of his death is uncertain, he saw men of 
inferior advantages and ability promoted to the chief offices of the 
State, while he himseif was reaping the penalties of a misspent 
youth. But posterity is capricious, and, winking at the vices of 
young Catullus in admiration of his genius, has closed both eyes to 
the respectable virtues of Struma Nonius and Vatinius. 

It might have been in better taste, and lyric poetry might not 
have suffered, had the agreeable good-for-nothing, who could pay 
& woman such charming compliments upon her kisses, devoted his 
leisure to extolling the attractions of some virtuous Roman maiden 
or lady, but it is worthy of more than passing notice that 
however coarse may have been the tone in which Catullus 
addressed his verses to Ipsithilla and other persons moving in the 
anonymous circles of Rome, there is nothing in any of his verses 
addressed to Lesbia to offend the severest taste. Be the fuel what 
it might, the flame of his imagination burnt pure. For Catullus 
had by nature an excellent and manly beart, of which there can 
be no better proof than his sincere and touching affection for his 
brother. A frail woman had strength enough to break it, but 
such broken-hearted men—and there have been many since—are 
not always the worst. 

The translation of Catullus has occupied many minds at many 
periods of history, and poets of all ages have done him the honour 
of borrowing his ideas and elaborating his conceits. ‘The touches 
of nature which made him agreeable to Virgil and Martial have 
made him kin to Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Lamb 
tells us, by the authority of Balzac, that Andrew Navagiero, a 
learned Venetian, was so jealous of his superiority over at least 
one of his imitators, that he was accustomed, on the anniver- 
sary of his birthday every year, to burn the works of Martial as a 
sacrifice to the manes and memory of Catullus. La Harpe says 
that the smaller compositions of Catuilus are chefs d’auvre, in 
which every word is precious, but which it is as impossible to 
analyze as to translate ; and Masson, Marquis de Pezay, who has 
the credit of a translation in French prose, which Quérard, how- 
ever, attributes to M. David, declares that to translate Catullus 
and Tibullus into verse is the work of a lifetime. On this Mr. 
Theodore Martin justly remarks that the man with the requisite 
amount of power and leisure should not, and probably would 
not, devote them to such a task. A satisfactory translation of 
the complete works of any ancient poet has, we think, never yet 
been made, least of all of the verses of Catullus, but the spirit of 
the poet has sometimes descended on his admirers. We do not 
envy the reader who cannot appreciate those charming lines by 
Baif, an old French poet, imitated from the well known poem 
commencing, ‘* Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus.” They are 


preserved by M. Noel, in his “* Traduction complite des Poésies de 
‘atulle” (Vol. I., p. 60), a work accompanied by a valuable col- 
lection of imitations and paraphrases in various languages :— 


But if the poet’s , 





L. 
“Vivons, mignonne, vivons 
Et suivons, 
Les ébats qu’ Amour nous donne, 
Sans que des vieux rechignés, 
Renfrognés, 
Le sot babil nous étonne. 
Il. 
“Les jours qui viennent et vont 
Se refont ; 
Le soleil mort se reléve 
Mais une trop longue uuit, 
Las! nous suit, 
Aprés une clarté bréve. 
ul. 
“ Tandis que nous la vyoyens, 
Employons 
Ce doux vivre, 6 ma Meline ! 
Ca donc, mignonue, vien-t-en, 
Et me tend 
Ta bouchette coraline.” 


Independently of their literary merit, the writings of Catullus 


up,” a condition of which he gives some amusing hints, they do not t | give us a fund of information upon many points of social interest. 
Although he 


We learn from them what was the type of beauty admired by the 
fashionable young Romans with whom he associated, though Mr. 
Theodore Martin has made an unpardonable blunder i in gathering 
from the lines addressed to the mistress of Formian that they 
admired ‘‘a full-sized nose,” and we are made familiar with the 
haunts and habits of fashionable society. Nor is it without 
interest for an Englishman to know that there were individuals 
in Rome who boasted of their dintrigues, who called commodious 
chommodious—a vulgarity analogous to pronouncing what, ** wot” 
—and when they returned from their summer excursions bored 
their friends with descriptions of the //ionian Hocean. 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—A Series of SIX 

LECTURES, on Literary, Scientific, and Artistic Subjects, will be delivered at 

this College, on the Second Tuesday Evenings of the months of December, January, 
February, March, May, and June next, 

The First Lecture will be given on Tuesday Evening, the 10th of December, com- 
mencing at 8.30, by Professor Seeley. Subject, “ Milton's Political Opinions.” 

Other Lectures have been promised by Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor Williamson, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and Professor Masson. 

Ladies and gentlemen will be admitted by tickets, which may be obtained at the 
oftice of the College. The tickets for the Course will be transferable, and their 
price 10s 6d, Further particulars will be shortly announced. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

University College, Gower sireet, November 20, 1867. 
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HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM sand LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormulu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and | 
other Ornaments, in a Show-rovin erected expressly | 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
ny eT ee ee hd CFS ae oe aoe 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
cas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents, 

Mess, Export, and — Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Mauufactory and Show-rvoais, Broad 

street.—Established 1807, 
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JENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
I and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit W1L- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquiteness of workman- 
ship, ‘Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 38s 
to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 5s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to 
£44s. The BURTON andall other PATENTSTOVES, | 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


i S$. BURTON, GENERAL 








FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CAT.A- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Tvilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Beasteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinct Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 

IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT. 

Only sort warranted pure and genuine by Baron 
Liebig, the inveutor, whose certificate label is on every 
jar, Best and cheapest stock for beef-tea, soups, entrées, 
and sauces, 1b., 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 41b., 48; 20z., 2s. Sold 
retail by Fortnum and Mason. Wholesale by all whoile- 
sale houses and by the Company, 45, Mark lane 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ Liebig’s Company's Extract,” 
which is manufactured after Liebig’s special instructions 
never published. 











THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 

TASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 

Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and al] other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu) every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 9s, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee aud Sole Manufacturer, 
253 Oxford street. and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- 
gate street, London. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtliters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











. F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 

SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No 

2 Machine, unequailed for general work, £10, The new 

Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 

£6 63,and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 

Co.,, 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London. 


P ARQUETS SOLIDAIRES.— 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &c., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 

stand perfectly. Samples at 
26 and 27 Berners street 












Loudon, W. 





PPYEETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 

188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artiticial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientitic principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
Set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 28 6d; best, 5s. Old sets refitted orallowed for. 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 





Testimonials uadeniable. Consuliation free. 


py sans PALE SHERRY, at 36s per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and cases Included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
paysite in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London, 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Kk INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dubtin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
ipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink !abel; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


YON I-C BITTERS— 
Ui Hed stomachic stimulant, palatable any 
wholes« is WATERS QUININE WINE. Sold bd 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s a dozen, 
Manulactured by WATER'S and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
nuisseurs 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE 


ONLY GOOD SAUC E,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The puble are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR « LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 
Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
vorcester: Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &e., &c., and by 

and Oilmen universally. 
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j) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
ant SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
ud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

t long and favourably distinguished by their 
compelled to caution the public against the 
rations which are put up and labelled in 
1of their goods, with a view to mislead 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
iuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they caa be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, Loudon, W. 

Priced Lists post.free on application. 


ARVEY'’S SAUCKE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as svle proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fxct that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 

KS CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any pattern on approval, 
at FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


M AISON SANS RIVALE— 


NOW OPEN. 
ALFRED DUCLOS, 

Parisian Pastry and Confectionery, Objects of Art, and 

fancy Goods, 


86—Oxford street—86, 


or SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
I 
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JEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time, 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value, 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


. ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
) of all Sizes and in 
Various qualities from ONE SHILLING per Ib, upwards, 
may now be had everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 
burning to the end. 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—AUTUMNAL REMEDIES,—Towards the 
fail of the year countless causes are at work to lower 
the tone of the nervous system, which will be followed 
by ill health, unJess proper means be employed to avert 
that evil. Holloway’s far famed preparations supply a 
faultless remedy for both external and internal com- 
plaints connected with changes of season, All affec- 
tions of the skin, roughness, blotches, pimples, super- 
ficial and deeper-stated inflammations, erysipelas, rheu- 
matic pains, and gouty pangs, alike succumb to the 
exalted virtues of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which 
will effect a happy revolution in the patient's condition, 
though the symptoms of his disorder are legion, and 
have obstinately withstood the best efforts of science to 
subdue them. 




















} MSTARY EXAMINATIONS, — 
, CANDIDATES for Woolwich, Sandhurst, or 
Direct Commissions in the Army, and Officers about to 
enter the Staff College, PREPARED in all the branches 
required at the Examinations bya Retired Married OM- 
cer, who has passed through the Senior Department at 
Sandhurst, seen much active service (regimental and 
on the Staff), and served as a Captain of Engineers in 
the Crimea. The advertiser has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful for some years in military tuition. The house 
and grounds are most advantageously situate at Black- 
heath. The highest references, 

Address, A. D. C., Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 








The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah ” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 68 per 
ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 64, and 
63 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsidles, 8s 6d per reem 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. ad 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Establisied 1841, 


T 
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ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES, 

FIELD'S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES, 

In Spirals or Stripes, 

Of rose, green, mauve, or amber. Price 2s 6d per 

1lb. box of 4 candles, as used at the City Reception of 

the Sultan, and at the Lord Mayor's Banquet. May be 
obtained of all dealers in town and country. 

Wholesale, of J, C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London. a 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 

TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

NLENFIELD STARCH. 

JI AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 

This unrivalled Starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 

NLEAR COMPLEXIONS 

/ tor all who use the * United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
j THITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agrecable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in pots at Is 6d, and 2s 6d, 
None genuine unless signed 
JEWSBURY and Brown, Manchester. 


Ss. 

















N R. HOWARD, SURGEO N- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used, This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





\URE (this week) of an OLD and DIS- 
TRESSING COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Soars, 67 Goose Gate, 
Nottingham, Nov. 25, 1867:—~ A gentleman troubled for 
a long time with a constitutional cough tried one box of 
the Wafers, and was entirely cured by them.”"—Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers rapidly cure asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and al! disorders of the breath and lungs. 
Sold by all Draggists. Beware of counterfeits, 
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Now ready, in royal quarto, elegautly bound, price 
Three Guineas, 
Vy ORDS of COMFORT for the SOR- 
ROWFUL: selected from Holy Scripture. 

Illustrated and illuminated by Mrs. FRANCES MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Esq., Bai- 
rister-at-law. A few copies will be issued in folio, price 
Five Guineas, 

London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond strect. 











Crown 8yvo, 570 pages, 7s 6d. 

JQRESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 

owning Fellowship with Thought. PartI. By 
Sara 8S. HENNELL, Author of “Thoughts in Aid of 
Faith,” 

“I would signify its repudiation of at once the dog- 
matism of so-called orthodoxy, and the positivism of 
so-called exact science, by calling the new form—Com- 
parativism,”—/ntroduction. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, 





This day, 8vo, 1s, or by ‘post, t, Is sid. 
NION : a Sermon preached during the 
Anglican Conference. By ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 215 Regent street. 
Edinburgh: GRANT. Glasgow: MACLEHOSE and 
BRYCE, 


AFE INVESTMENTS, 
k_) Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends, 
SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 

(Post free.) 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seek- 
ing safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at 
all times consult the above circular. It contains 
Reports on Mines, Railways, Banks, and British and 
Foreign Stocks, &c., &c., with Market Prices, It is a 
“SAFE GUIDE” for Trustees and others, 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. 

Offices—34 32 } Poultry, Le —— E.c. (Established 1852.] 


R: APHAEL’S PROP His TIC MESSEN- 
GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year a predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 


or post free for 2s 8d, 


T. T. LEMARE, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 


& "haul tee and EARTHQUAKES 

will do much mischief in the West Indies.” 

ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1867 predicted this from 

the Eclipse of the Sun, August the 29th. The seventy- 

fifth thousand of the Almanac for 1868 now on sale. 
G. BERGER, London. 


L NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 

BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
and 7 per cent, per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day. charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars and a 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on n Bonds, by post or on application. 








EL DING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers snd Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 
pu EATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN. 

Under the sole management of Mr. J. RUSSELL. 
The Performances of the GRAND DUCHESS OF 
GEROLSTEILN will necessarily be limited, in conse- 
quence of the great preparation for the forthcoming 
Christmas Pantomime, 

MONDAY next, December 2, and during the week, 
Offenbach’s highly successful Operatic Extravaganza, 
at GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTELN. Messrs. 

Harrison, Stoyle, Frank Matthews, Odell, Fred. 
a and Aynsley Cook; Miss Augusta Thomson, 
and Miss Julia Mathews. Doors open at half past 7, 
commence at 8, 

On Boxing Night, December 26, will be produced. 
on a scale of great splendour, a GRAND COMIC 
CHRISTMAS PANTON IME, entitled, THE BABES 
IN THE WOOD; or, HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD 
AND HIS MERRY MEN. 


rue SATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton — 
In consequence of the Preparations for the GRAND 
CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, the DOGE OF VENICE 
cannot be performed after Thursday, December 19. On 
Monday, Dec. 2, and during the week, Her Majesty's Ser- 
vants will perform THE DOGE OF VENICE. Tocon- 
clude with each Evening THE LADIES’ CLUB. 

Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle 

men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 

obtained their appointments by competition, and who 

are assisted by qualified Tutors, References to pupils in 
all departments, 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, 

equare, 








Gordon 





ie ER at the SEA SIDE.—For 
renial climate and beautiful scenery, LLFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed, 
will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 
mo ial _—— arrangements made by the Manager, 
. BOHN 


Visitors | 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCI 
COMPANY. 

i stablished 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
ranting Annuities aud Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, also in Ceylon, China, and Japan; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, aud in must of the principal towus 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, .- a M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq.. M.D. 

Jasper Wilson a Es 1. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Exq., Mi wag sing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Viee-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, E-q., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq. 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSIN 


















Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 

Claims paid exceed 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINI 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed.........ccccsccssee 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch, 
S. A. Apcar, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Exsq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 
F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Hi. W. L. Wood, Esq., See. Chamber of Commerce. 


Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H, Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S. 


MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


any. 
pe M'Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

Madras, 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O’Brien, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 
William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 

Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 
Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 

Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in 

India and Ceylon. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45.364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling This isample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

any for India. It is estimated that the local New 
usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 20/9/67, 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
rPUE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

_ are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
ip Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 

Drrecrors. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 


Burn. | Stephen P. Kennard, Exq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. m Robertson, Esq., 


George Ireland, Esq. | M 
Manager—C. al Esq. 
Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 


\ CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefore provide against them, 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, or £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT . NY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest-established and largest C wed in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, 5.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





——______, 
QOUTIL AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KJ COMPANY, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS ji 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns ee 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at 
the Royal Bunk of Scotland, National Bank, I Ireland, 
and ut the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


Founded 1836. 


I EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 

4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, Ec. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns. Lord Justice, 

The Rt, Hon, Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, CP 

The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, 

The Hon, Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor, 

The Hon. Sir George Rose, 

Edward Smith Bigg, Esq 

Thomas Webb Greene, Esq., QC. 

John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 

Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery, 

SecURITY—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities, 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1.000,000, 

Bonus—Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very inoderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities, Conditions specially framed 
to secure ton Policy when once issued absolute free- 
dom from all liability to future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion, 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


| oer L LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY,.—Instituted 1820, 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


T H E L ON D O N, 
191, FLEET STREET, 
Corner of Chancery lane, Temple Bar, 

Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 
he is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 
having received substantial proof that the former 
prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
and anxious to meet the present wishes of the public, 
he has reduced the tariff to its original scale, viz.:— 

Dinner from the Joint, with Vegetables, Bread, Cheese, 
&c., 1s 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 2s 6d. Fish 
Dinner, 1s 6d. Attendance, 3d. Dinners for Large or 
Small Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 
head. 

Especial attention has been given to the quality of 
the wines and cigars, and a great reduction is made in 
the prices, 

A table in the Grand Saloon may be engaged hy 
giving half an hour's notice, 

Sawyer's famous * London” 
from 4 till 8 o'clock, at 2s 9d per head. 


J. and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
, (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
London— (22 Cornhill. " 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpoul—50 Buld street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN, 











Dinner is served daily, 
Attendance, 3d. 





Evening Dress Cvats...... £2 12 6 ...£38 30...£3 136 
Surtout Frock do.. 3380...3136.,. 4 40 
ZKOUESTB. cossceocessonevee a 80.. 8 60. 68S 


For You NG GENTLEMEN, 
Highland Costume. £2 20.,..45 50,,.£8 80 
Knickerbocker Dre: Berets i re Ff 








Sailor's Dress .. 150..1150,,, 2 20 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers 
BSUlts ....rcccrresercercveores 2 20... 2126... 3 30 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c.. are charged in proportion to 
size, 


For LADIES, 





Riding Habits . 








Pantalon de Chasse ., . 1 10 1116... 2 20 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 
and Skirt... - 2126 330..4 40 
New Registe! « 3 36 2126... 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do...... 1190 _ - 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning aud Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, tine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan'’s down. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 


Boys. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 
SPECI = wy seed for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Drees 


r Boy 
SPECI AL IT TES ‘for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 
OVS, 

For Ladies. —SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 
Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &e. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mes- 
sure at a few hours’ notice. 

HH. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
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— 's Elizabeth. 
3—Convict Manageme: at. 

4—Model Sermons. | 
5—Ritualism. 


W1LL1AM Kirkus, LL.B. 
CONTENTS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s 6.1. 


[ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS (Second Series). 


6—Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evan- 
gelicalism Logically Identical. 

7—Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 

8—The New Reformation. 

9—Mr. John Stuart Mill. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


By the Rev. 


T HE 


“Mr, 





RAS 
I price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Peasautry and Farms of Belgium. 
. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
ntonio Perez. " 7 
Autor erstons, Chaps, XLVL—XLVIU. 


Rambles. 
Bay and Irish Chrenicles. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


The 
By 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 
rPUOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 

By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality—and Freedom of the Soul, &e. 

London: H. K. LewI!s, 136 Gower street. 


N INQUIRY into the TRUTH of 


CHRISTIANITY, and the DOCTRINE of 
NECESSITY. By Epwarv HOYLE. Price 1s 6d. 
i — on: AusTrN and Co., 17 Johnson's court, Fleet 
street, E.C. 








Now ready, price 2s 6d, post free, 
THE MAN of SORROWS and HIS 
| RELATIONSHIPS: a Contribution to Religious 
Thought. 

“Like ‘Eece Homo’ and ‘Ecce Deus,’ this book 
indicates a tendency of mind in this age which, wisely 
directed, may lead to blessed results. The work may 
be read profitably by any one, but it will be a great 
help to any inquiring young man. ‘—Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 

“The writer appears to seck truth rather than any 
party victory ; this is a rare thing, and is to be traced 
to the fact that he is evidently a lawyer, and accus- 
tomed to weigh evidence calmly. We commend it to 
the perusal of well-instructed ministers and laymen.”"— 
Independent. t 

“The book abounds with refreshing views of the 
Mediation, and cannot fail to edify.”—Morning Star. 
E.ior Stock, 62 Paternoster row, London, E.C. 
Now ready, pric? 1s 6d, 
YTATE MEDICINE in GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. Dr. Rumsey’s Address 
at the recent Medical Congress in Dublin. 
W. Rivaway, 169 Piceadilly W., and all Booksellers, 











Now ready, a Cheap Edition, price 2s. 
HE NONCONFORMIST’'S SKETCH- 
BOOK, (Many years out of print. By Epwarp 
MALL, With Explanatory Preface. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Now ready, in 1 handsome Volume, royal 4to, cloth, 


price £1 11s 6d. 
Te; ART JOURNAL for 1867. 
A Record of Fine Art and the Industrial Arts, 
containing an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

*.* Inaddition to the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
wuich is embellished with 900 highly finished Wood 
Engravings, this Volume contains many beautiful En- 
gravings, interspersed through the text, and 29 Line 
Engravings on Steel. 


Now ready, price 2s 6, 
MHE ART JOURNAL 
for DECEMBER. 

With this number is issued the NINTH PART of 
the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Locks, 
Stoves, Carriages, Sculpture, Wood Carving, Porcelain, 
Bookbinding, Mirrors, Mats, &e. 

LINE ENGravings.—l. L'INAMORATA, after H. 
O'Neil, A.R.A.—2,. THE BROOK, after J. C. Hook, R.A, 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Historic Devices and 
Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—The Furni- 
ture of the Universal Exhibition, by J. B. Atkinson— 
Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery—Buchanan’s 
Poems, illustrated—Poetry of Robert Burns, illustrated 
—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &e. 

a: VirRTVE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row, 


Aw T JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 
DECEMBER, 1867. 
CONTENTS. 


Bruno's Revenge. With [lustration 
by F. Gilbert. 
In the Starlight. 
Three Christmas Trees. 
* Melchior’s Dream.” 


By Lewis Carrol. 


By Edward Legge. 


By Mrs. A. Ewing, Author of 


The Palace in o loudland. A Fairy Tale. By L. M. G. 
Chaps. 4, 5 

The Ie e-King os the Snow-Queen. 

Abon Hassan; or, How he Won the Wager. An 


E xtravaganza for Juvenile Actors. With Illustration 
by F. Gilbert. 
Tinker Dick, 
The Gipsies ; or, Ellie and Walter. 
Ar : Adventure with a Boa Constrictor, 
tion by Pasquier 
Song.—* High and Low.” 
Alfred Scott Gatty. 
Emblem.—* Together we Suffer and Rejoice.” 
Editor. 
December Memoranda. By the Editor. 
Reviews, Answers to Correspondents, &c. 


London: Bret. and DaLpy. 


Chap. 2 (continued). 
With Illustra- 


Words by LL.B, Music by 
By the 


ER’S MAGAZINE, for DECEMBER. No. CCCCLYL., 


The Salmon Fisheries and their Prospects. 
By Francis Francis. 
On Some of the Impediments to Marriage. 
By A Bachelor. 
By Patricius Walker. Donegal The Raid of Glen Fruin. 
| 31 More about Junius, 
Paternoster row. 





By Freperic SEEBOHM. 


Colet, More, or Erasmus, 





London : 








rE SE XC OND E EDITION of L ADY 
BROWNLOW’'S JOURNAL is NOW READY. 
From THe “Tres,” Nov. 14, 1867. 

“There is no one who reads this book who would 
not gladly come again at the call of the *SEPTUA- 
GENARIAN,’ to hear more of her recollections.”— 
Times. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW EDITION of Canon MANSEL'S BAMPTON 
LECTURES. 
5th Edition, with a new Preface, post 8vo, 
8s 6d, 

TINUE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 

_ THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rey. H. L. Man- 
SEL, B.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 

JOHN Mcrray, Albemarle street, 


~ LIFE of the a st" T ‘of the HOU ‘SES of 
PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, with Anema and many Illustrations, 
medium Svo, 24s, 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS 
of the late Sir CHARLES BARRY, R.A., Archi- 
tect. By his Son, the Rev, ALFRED Barry, D.D., Prin- 
cipal ot Cheltenham College. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Now ready, 


Lord DE ROS’S TOWER of LONDON, 

ready, 2nd Edition, revised, with additional 
Memoirs and 30 Illustrations, crown svo, 12s. 

i EMORIALS of the TOWER of 
LONDON. By Lieutenant-General Lord De 
Ros, Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 

*,* The ADDITIONAL MEMORIALS contain Pro- 
tector Somerset—The Seven Bishops—Earl Ferrers— 
Lord Thanet; and may be had separately, 1s. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW EDITION of Sir RODERICK MURCHISON’S 
SILURIA. 


Now 


Now ready, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with Col- 
oured Map, Plates, and Woodcuts, Svo, 30s. 
ILURIA: a History of the Oldest 
Rocks in the British Isles and other Countries; 
with a Sketch of the Origin and Distribution of Native 
Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations 
and Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Sir Roperick 
I. Mcurcatson, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the British Isles, 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


CH: ANGES and Cc HANC ES of the UNITED STATES’ 
CONSTITUTION. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


VIGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN 
B44 GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES. By 
Louis J, JENNINGS. 

CONTENTS. 

Theory of the Government, | Universal Suffrage. 
The State and the Union. | Party Government. 
The Executive. Voluntary Principle in Re- 
The Cabinet, Popular Education. [ligion, 
The Legislative. Capital and Labour. 
The Judiciary. Prospects of the Union. 

JOHN Mcurray, Albemarle street. 

The QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Svo, 6s, 

rPUESIXTH EDITION of No.CCXLVI. 

of the QUARTERLY REVIEW (October, 1867), 
is Published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS. 
1. ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
. FRENCH SeeeeAt from MOSCOW. 


3. TRADES’ UNIO. 
q ae AND, M AC KINTOSH, COBBETT, CAN- 
G. 


oon 


5. The TALMUD, 

6. SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. 

7. PORTRAITS of CHRIST. 

8. ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 

9. The CONSERVATIVE URRENDER. 
JoHN Mvurray, Albemarle street. 


rMUE JOURNAL of SPECULATIVE 

_ PHILOSOPHY will be published in Volumes of 
Four Numbers each. It is intended as the vehicle of 
such Translations, Commentaries, and Original Articles 
as will best promote the interests of Speculative 
Philosophy. 

The following are some of the articles that have 
appeared :—Herbert Spencer—Seed Lite--Schopenhauer 
on Immortality—Musie as a form of Art—The Alche- 
mists—The Metaphysics of Materialism—Letters on 
Faust. 

Nos. L. and II. now ready, 23 6d each. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post 8ro, price 7s 6d. 
ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. 
Esq., C.S.L, formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 
“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiriting 
volume written specially for his use."—Ciril Service Gazette, 
“It is impossible to read what Mr. Raikes has written without fecling proud to 
belong to the same nation as his favourite hero."—/all Mall Gazette, 
Ruikes’s thorough knowledge of the present condition of India gives 
piquancy to his descriptions of the chief incidents of its history."—-.raminer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


By Cuarves Rarkes, 


Paternoster row. 





Just : published, inl vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


TEE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498, being a History 
I of the Fellow-Work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. 


“This book deserves the praise of novelty of design and solidity of execution..,.... 
Mr, Seebohm disclaims the honour of being an exhaustive biographer of either 
But nevertheless we cannot name a volume which is 
<o well worth reading about any of them as the one before us."—/a/l Mall Gazette. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Paternoster row. 


The c om NN WwW EAL TH. 

Now ready, Vol. IL. (completing the Work), 8vo, 15s. 

\ HISTORY of the COMMON- 
i WEALTH of ENGLAND, from the Death of 
Charles the First to the Expulsion of the Long Parlia- 
ment by Cromwell. Being omitted Chapters of the 
History of England. By ANDREW Bisset. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


The BEST M. ANU AL for the BRITISH FORCES in in 
ABYSSINIA. 

Now ready, 4th Edition, entirely recast and greatly 
enlarged, with Woodcuts, small 8vo, 7s 6d. 
THE ART of TRAVEL; 

or, Hints on the Shifts and Contrivances avail- 

able in Wild Countries. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.RS., 
Author of * The Explorer in South Africa.” 

cecceeeee The soldier should be taught all such practical 

eunlivaie and their philosophy, as laid down in Mr. 

Gialton’s useful little book......... "—Minute by the late 

Sir James Outram on Army Management. J’arliamen- 

tary Return of May 24, 1860, p. 159, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


NEW VOLUME of Mr. SMILES'S INDU STRIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES. 

Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 6s, 
| ee LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, 
Civil Engineer: with an Introductory History of 
Roads and Travelling in England. New and Revised 
Edition. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Self-Help.” 

The former Volumes of this Popular Series are— 


1. IRON-WORKERS and TOOL-MAKERS. 


2. JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. 
3. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


Mr, LAYARD'S POPULAR “NARRATIVES. 

“The various attempts that have been made to give 
popular descriptions of Mr, Layard’'s discoveries, have 
taught him the necessity of placing them in a popular 
form before the public.”—conomist, 

“The most interesting contributions of the modern 
press. Such men as Mr. Layard deserve the gratitude 
of posterity.”"—Lrangelical Mayazine, 

Now ready, with Map and 112 Illustrations, post 8yo, 
7s 6d. 


TINEVEH and its REMAINS: 
a Popular Narrative of an ‘_ a m to Assyria 
daring the Years 1845-7. By A. H. Layanp, M.P., 
r.C.L. 


2. 

NINEVEH and BABYLON: a Popular 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, during 
the Years 1849-51. By A. H. Lavarp, MP. D.C.L. 
With Map and 148 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“ There can be no question that these volumes will 
be more popular than the original narratives. They 
are more compact; they bring down the history of 
discovery to our own time; they are admirably printed 
and profusely illustrated.”—Freeman, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





The HALF-CROWN BYRON. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 2s 6d; or stamped morocco 
cloth, 38 6d, 
YUE PEARL EDITION of LORD 
BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
carefully collated and revised from the Author's MSS. 
“The Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable reprint of the season. For 
half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful 
collection of the poet's works. The type is beautifully 
clear, Cheap as this edition is, it has by no means a 
cheap look, It is handsome enough to content a bib- 
liomaniac; a volume remarkable for that equal tinish 
which makes all work pleasant to the eve. The best 
edition of Byron is now brought within the means of 
the poorest student of the English classics."—/all Mall 
Gazette, 
Also the following Editions :— 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, Library 
Edition. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo, 45s. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet 
Edition. Plates. 10 vols. feap. 8vo, 30s, 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Pocket 
Edition. 8 vols. 24mo, 20s. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Portrait 


and [lustrations. Royal 8vo, 9s. 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Cabi- 
net Edition, Plates. 6 vols. feap, 8vo, 18a. 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Por- 
traits. Royal Svo, 9s. 


Joun Mcnray, Albemar'e street. 
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vr cy ey NAUTIC r y 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES, 
CONTENTS of No, V., for DECEMBER, 
1. The Adventures of Dr, Brady. By Aunt Anastatia in the Gallery. 


a) 





W. H. Russell, LL.D. With an . The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
Illustration, With an Illustration, Book L. 
Chap. 15, How I begin to find Iam Chap 8, The Linnet’s First Flight 
Mistaken—16. Two Essays to 9. Soaring, 
Begin Life—17. How I bec ome | 9. The Furies, 
= Brady—18. Life in College— | 10, Ireland forthe Irish. By an American 
A Visitor and a Mystery. | Fenian. 
2. The Beery of a Chignon. With an The Hon, Alice Brand’s Correspoud- 
Ilustration. ence. No, V. 
3, Jamrach’s, Kettledrumming. 
4. Making Up for it. Paris Fashions, With Coloured Plate, 
and several Illustrations, 


5, Absence. 
6, Pleasures just Past. i4. Played Out, 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868, a 


New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous Authors and 
Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. Ready next week, 


~ 


at et 
th oon 





AvuTuHors: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William Brough, 
Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward Draper, H. Suther- 
land Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Friswell, James Greenwood, George 
Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. Hingston, John Hollingshead, “ The Journey- 
min Engineer,” W. Kirkus, Henry S. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin M‘Carthy, 
Westland Marston, Charles Millward, John Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German 
Reed, T. W. Robertson, George Augustus Sala, William Sawyer, Walter Thornbury, 
Godfrey Turner, Frank Young. 

ARTISTS :—F. Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George 
Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, E. Hull, the late William M°Connell, C. Morgan, J. 
O'Connor, J. Palmer, — Slader, Gordon Thomson, G. 8S. Walters, Harrison Weir, 
D. T. White. 

ENGRAVERS :—Dalziel Brothers. 

On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
Introduction. By Edmund Yates. With | The Story of Salome. By the Author 
an Illustration by P. Skelton. of “Barbara's History.” With an 
The Solicitor’s Story. By Shirley Brooks.| Tlustration by P. Skelton and L. 


The Queen’s Messenger’s Story. Bythe| Huard. 
Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With | | Dressed to Death. By Andrew Halli- 


an Illustration by Alfred Thompson. | da 
A Story of the Hills. By Mrs, Lynn | The Ste wardess’s Story. By “ Aunt 
Linton, Anastatia. Illustrated by Alfred 


The Story of Suzette. By the Author of Thompson. 

“ Archie Lovell.” With an Illustration | The Story of the Yellow Bandanna, By 
by A. W. Cooper. Charles Allston Collins, 

“The Detrimental’s” Story. With Two} The Manager's Story. By J. Palgrave 
Illustrations by E, C. Barnes and A, W. Simpson, With an Illustration by A. 
Cooper. B. Houghton, 

The Story of a Man in a Hurry. By | Conclusion, By Edmund Yates. 

} 


George Augustus Sala. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy 
FITZGERALD, 2 vols, (Jn the press, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI- 


TION. By G. A, SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” &., &. 1 vol. 
[Ready this day. 


By H. Pemsrrron. 


[Ready this day. 








The HISTORY of MONACO. 
1 vol. 
JOHNNY ROBINSON ; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an ‘ «Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits 


and Customs of the Working-Classes,” 2 vols. 
(Ready this day at all Libraries, 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Capiain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “The 
Eastern Hunters,” In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


The WREN of the CURRAGH. 


Pall Mali Gazette. Price 1s, 


Reprinted from the 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES. The New Novel, by Awnniz 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of * Called to Account,” &c. 
(Monday, December 2 


NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOOWELL. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. 


LE FANv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols, 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By 


K. S. Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” * By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


A New Novel. By the 


[Ready this day. 


A Novel. 


[Ready this day. 


By J. 8. 


(Ready this day. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. 


Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &¢. In 3 vols, 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cuantes H. 


Ross. 2 vols, [Ready this day. 


The GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Christmas Presents and Prizes—Notice. 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


OF 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGs, 
FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES, 
Is NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


The List includes the following Books:— 
The EARLY YEARS of the Late PRINCE CONSORT. Half-moroceo, 12s 
The WAVERLEY NOVELS. 25 vols. balf-morocco, 633s. 

The GLOLE SHAKESPEARE. Half-morocco, 6s. 
FROUDE'S REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 4 vols. half-calf, extra, 46s 
A STORY of DOOM, by Jean Ingelow. Half-moroceo, és, 
SMITH'S SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. Half-calf, extra, 9s 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated, whole morocco, 14s. 

TE NNYSON’S POEMS. Half-morocco, 10s 6d. 
SELECTION from WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Half-moroceo, 7s 6d. 
NEW AMERICA, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 2 vols. half-culf, extra, 21s. 
WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY SMITH. Half-calf, extra, 10s, 

MACAULAY’S LAYS of ROME. Half-morocco, 7s 6d. 

CONYBEARE’S ST. PAUL. 2 vols. whole calf, 21s. 
STANLEY’S SINAI and PALESTINE. Half-calf, extra, 1és. 
JESSE’S REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. 3 vols. half-calf, extra, 243. 

BYRON’S POEMS. Half-morocco, 6s. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Half-morocco, 7s 6d. 
LAYARD’S NINEVEH. New Edition, whole calf, 103 6d. 
ECCE HOMO. Best Edition, half-calf, extra, 7s 6d. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. in 2, half-calf extra, 20s 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE.  Half-morocco, 6s. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. Half-calf, extra, 9s, 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF, by Miss Thackeray. Half-morocco, 10s. 
AND MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED OTHER BOOKS, 
AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 

Tho DECEMBER LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS recently 
added to the Library is also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 





The DECEMBER Number, price 2s, of 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MoRLEY. 


T HE 
j CONTENTS. 


PROPOSED REMEDIES for IRISH WRONGS. By J. Herbert Stack. 

The EMPEROR TIBERIUS. Part I By Professor Beesly 

The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XLV.-XLVIII. By G. J. Wh yte Melville, 

A LOST VIGIL. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 

The MARRIAGE LAW of SCOTLAND. By J. Campbell Smith. 

STRAY CHAPTERS from a FORTHCOMING WORK on LABOUR. ILL. The 
ORIGIN of TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. SaeeEton. 

MUSIC and ARCHITECTURE, By J. M. Cape 

FINANCIAL QUESTIONS for tine REFORME D P ARLIAMENT. By Robert Giffen 

LINES to a FRIEND VISITING AMERICA. By George Meredith, 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Martineau’s Translation of “ Ewald's History of Israel,” by 
Moncure D. Conway; Louis Blanc’s * Lettres sur Angleterre, Deuxieme Serie, 
by J. C. Morison. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, Vol. 49, for 
the Years 1858-59, Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 


Foreign Office. 
VILLIAM RipewayY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
PaTRON: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—PRESIDENT: The Earl of CLARENDON 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages, Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten te 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition) price 15s; to members, 
10s 6d, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


1. — and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY. 











PUBLISHED PRICES. 
NHIEF OFFICES, 17 POLAND STREET, OXFORD 


STREET. Catalogues on application post free. 


kL. ; ene in the SHILLING OFF ALL NEW 


2, NEW Books: “TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OFF 





3. 





BOOKS as they are issued from the Press, 





5. VO WN and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 
SOUTHAMPTON BRANCH, 178 HIGH STREET. 


6. i eh *- and COUNTRY BOOK SOCIETY.— 
PLYMOUTH BRANCH, 15 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE. 








rMNHE TEACHING of the FRENCH EXHIBITION.—The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 5d, contains :—View and Plan of 
Parkfield House, Birmingham—View of Enclosure of New Palace Yard as designed 
by the Late Sir Charles Barry—View of Edward VI.'s School, Birmingham—Educa- 





HENRY SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Author of “ The Three Louisas,” &¢. 2 vols. 
[early ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 


tional View of the French Exhibition—On Colour, by Mr. Crace—Artizan Reports on 
the Exhibition—Removal of Ancient Monuments—The Appropriation of the * Rough” 
Material—and various other Papers. With all the news, artistic and sanitary.—1 
York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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TRUBNER & CO.'S 
; NEW PUBLICATIONS 
” BOOKS in the PRESS. 


and 


List 





MALE CHARACTERS 
SOETHE'S WORKS. Designed by WILLIAM 
cH, end execuced in the highest style of Line 
ving. With Explanatory Text by GEORGE HENRY 
1 vol., containing 21 Engravings, large folio, 
(Shortly. 







ull morocco. 
The SACRED HYMNS of 

BRAHMINS, as preserved to us in the Oldesi 
tion of Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 
1 and Explained by Max MULLER, M.A, 
n Professor of Modern European Languages in 
ersity of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
) (Vol. 1. shortly, 





the ni! 
Iu 8 vols. Svo. 

ORIGINAL SANSERIT TEXTS, illus- 
of the Hindtis, their Religion and Institutions, 
Collected, Translated, and Elucidated by J. Murr, Esq.. 


trative 
Mythical and Legendary Accounts of 
the Creation of Man and the Origin of Castes. Second 


Rewritten and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 
[Ju December. 


D.C.L. Part L: 


edition. 
Svo. 

On the NATURAL and MORBID 
CHANGES of the HUMAN EYE and their TREAT 
MENT. By C. BABER, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon 
to Guy's Hospital. With Six Plates in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. containing 36 figures, and Four Plates of In- 
: é [/n the press. 





struments, 
On the CHEMISTRY of the GLOBE. 

A Mannal of Chemical Geology. By Dr. T. STEKRY 

Hunt, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. (dn preparation, 


POPULAR LECTURES on CHEMI- 
CAL and PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S. 
(/n preparation, 


1 vol. Sve. 


SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM 
WRITERS of HIS AGE, With Illustrations from the 
Original Woodeuts and Engravings. By HENnY 
GREEN, M.A. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, of about 400 pp., 
and upwards of 100 Illustrative Woodeuts or Engrav- 
[/n preparation, 


MAN’S ORIGIN and DESTINY, 
sketched from the Platform of the Sciences, In a 
Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, in the Winter of 1865-16, By J. P, 
LESLEY. [Nearly ready. 

LIFE and EXPLORATIONS in 
BRAZIL. By Professor AGASSIZ, 2 vols., with numer- 
ous Illustrations, 8vo. [/n the press. 

CHAPTERS on MAN, embracing the 
Outlines of a Science of Comparative Psychology, and 
au Examination of the Material Hypothesis of Evolu- 
tion, by C. STANILAND WAKE, F.A.S.L. In 1 vol. of 
about 320 pp., price 7s 6d. [Jn preparation. 

The DERVISHES; or, Oriental Spiri- 
tualism. By JOHN P. BROWN, Secretary and Dragoman 
of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 24 Illustrations, 

[Vou ready. 


SKETCHES of the UGLY SIDE of 
HUMAN NATURE. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 

The VISHNU PURANA: a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes, derived 
chiefly from other Purdnas. By the late H. H. WILSON, 
M.A,, F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, &e. Edited by FitzEpwarp HALL, 
Vol. II, Svo, pp. 344, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. In 3vols. Vol.1. The Vedie Period and 
the Maha irata, Svo, pp. 652, Map of Ancient India, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. The Second 
Volume, containing the Ramiyana, is in the press. 

The HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by its 
own Historians ; comprising the Muhammadan Period, 
By the late Sir H. M. ELuior, K.C.B., of the East India 
Company's Bengal Civil Service. Edited, from the 
Posthumous Papers of the Author, by Professor Dow- 
SON, of the Sandhurst Military College. In 3 vols, 8vo. 

(The First Volume is now ready, price 18s, 

The LIFE and TEACHINGS of CONFU- 
CIUS; with Explanatory Notes By JAMES LEGGE, 
DD. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author's Work on “The Chinese Classics,” with the 
Original Text. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 19s 6d. 

O-KEE-PA; a Religious Ceremony of 
the Mandans. By GeorG® CATLIN. In 1 voi, 4to, 
with 12 Chromo-Lithographic Llustrations, 14s. 

AHANDBOOKof MODERN ARABIC, 
consisting of a Practical Grammar, with numerous 
Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By Francis W. NEWMAN, Emeritus 
Professor of University College, London; formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 
pp. 212, cloth, price 6s. 

LANGUAGE and the STUDY of LAN- 
GUAGE, A Course of Leciures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science. By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo, 
pp. 489, 10s 6d. 

On the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By 
HENSLEIGH WEDGWooD, 12mo, pp. 166, cloth, 3s 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By HENSLEIGH WEbD@WoOD, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Vol. I. (A to D), 
5v0, pp. xxiv, and 508, cloth, 14s. Vol. IL. (E to P), 8vo 
pp. 578, cloth, 14s, Vol. IIL. Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo, pp. 
366, 108 6d. Vol, IDL Part IL. (T to W), 8vo, pp. 200, 
5s 6d, completing the Work. Price of the Complete 
Work, £2 4s, 

STUDIES in ENGLISH; or, Glimpses 
of the Inner Life of our Language. By M. ScHELE DE 
VeRE, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ings. 












London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


On the I 


THE 






hy of the History of Christianity. 
I, Westcott, B.D. 
By the Rev. Thomas Markby, 


Comte on the Phil 
gy the Rev. Brooke 

University Extension. 
) 


The Philosophy of Goethe. Second Paper. 
Dowden. 


Cathedral Choirs, By the Rey. W, E. Dickson, M.A. 


Doctrinal Unity: Is it Desirable? By 





3y Edward | English Translations of Aristo 


st of each month, price 2s Gd. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literarp, and Social, 
CONTENTS—DECEMBER. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. By 
N 


the Rev. John Hust, 


Professor J, U 


Jellett. 
phanes. By the Rev 


James Davies, M.A, 


Notices of Books, 
STRAUHAN and CO, 


Loudon, 





“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


Now ready, price Sixpence, Profusely Dlustrated. 


GOOD CHEER, 


REING THE 
Christmas Dumber of “ Good Cllords.” 
Good Cheer is provided by— 
MRS. OLIPHANT— 
MADAME SAINT-ANGE. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.— 
BILLY BUTTONS. 
JEAN INGELOW— 
AN OLD WIFE'S SUNG. 
WILLIAM GILBERT— 
MEMORY'S OFFERING, 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.”— 
A GARDEN PARTY. 
MATTHEW BROWNE— 
TWOPENNY TRUDGE. 
The AUTHOR of “STUDIES for STORIES,” — 
“MUSCHACHITO M10.” 
M. B. SMEDLEY— 
THE WOUNDED DAISY. 
SARAH TYTLER— 
MAD'S CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 
GEORGE MACDONALD— 
THE FAIRY COBBLER. 
AND OTHERS. 
STRAHAN and CO., London 





BOOKS NEARLY READY. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section Il, The Epistles. By Henry 
ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo, 
uniform with Section 1, The Gospels. 

The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ Dr. Austin's Guests,” 
&e. 2 vols, post Svo. 

The HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. 
of GERMANY. The Hymns newly translated by 
GEORGE MACDONALD and others. The Hymn- 
Writers by the Rey. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 2 
vols, post Svo. 

ESSAYS from ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” By 


Henry Rogers, Author of * The Eclipse of Faith,” 


&c, Small svo. 

The DISCIPLE, &c. A New Book of 
Poems. By GeorGe MacDONALD, M.A.. Author of 
“Within and Without,” “ Phantasies,” &c. Small 
post Sve, 

STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By THomas Gura@rie, D.D. 
Post Syo. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame De Witt. Translated by the Author of 
«John Halifax, Gentleman.” [lustrated. Crown 8vo, 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A., Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 

ADVENTURES in ASIA. Told for 
Boys. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Crown 8vo, 

The PROPHETICAL WRITINGS of 
EDWARD IRVING. 3 vols. demy Svo. 

The HYMNS of DENMARK and the 
NORTH. Rendered into English by GiLsext Talt, 
Crown 8vo. 

POEMS WRITTEN foraCHILD. By 
Two Sisters, Illustrated, Uniform with ~ Stories 
Told to a Child.” 

OUR COMMON FAITH, in POPULAR 
EXPOSITIONS of the APOSTLES’ CREED. By 
EMINENT MINISTERS of various CHURCHES. 

A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By the 
Author of “Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, Dlus- 
trated. 

The CHRIST of HISTORY. Popular 
Edition. By Joan YounG, LL.D., Author of ~The 
Life and Light of Men.” 

The CAREER of a MANLY YOUTH : 


a Narrative formy Sons. By a LONDON MERCHANT. 


| SCRIPTURE SIUDIES, and OTHER 


MISCELLANIES. From the Published Writings 
of Archbishop Trencn. Uniform with Dean 
Stanley's “Script ure Portraits.” 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate bill, 








| whe YEAR of PRAISE. Being 


Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays 
of the Year. Intended for use in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and Parish 
Churches generally, Edited by Henry ALrorp, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Assisted in the Musical 
Part by Robert Hake, M.A., Precentor, and Thomas 
Evance Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral, 

*,.* This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday 
in the Year, the first Hymn in each case being adapted, 
as an Introit, to the special subject of the Sunday. 

For public convenience, the YEAR of PRAISE fs 
issued in four forms, namely— 
1. LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC, 
2. SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC, 
3. LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC, 
4. SMALL TYPE, without MUSIC, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other 
MISCELLANIES. From the Published Writings 
of A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices of India. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


TheSTARLING. By Norman Macleod, 


D.D, 2 vols. crown Svo, 16s, 


LOTTA SCHMIDT; and other Stories. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love 
and Duty. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,” &e, Crown 8vo, 58, 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY; being 
an Account of some Remarkable Institutions on the 
Continent. By JOHN DE LiEFDE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 


ARGYLL, Fourth Edition. Post Svo, 12s. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM : being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1866, By the Rev. E. H 
PiumpTRe, M.A., Professur of Theology, King’s 
College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 
MACDONALD, Author of * Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood,” &c, Third Edition, Crown Svo, 5s. 


“The LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” By 
JOHN Youna, LL.D., (Edin.), Author of “ The Christ 
of History.” Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR 
LORD. By Rev. Samve. J. ANpRews. Crown 
Svo, 5s, 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Section L—The Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles. By HeNry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small Svo, 3s 6d. 


VOICES of the PROPHETS on FAITH, 
PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING, By C.J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. Small Svo, 4s 6d. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By SirJoun F. W. Herscue., 
Bart. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A 
New Translation, with «a Biographical Exsay 
Second Edition, with a new Appendix of Rhymed 
Choruses, By E. H. PLumprnre, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s Col., London, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


POEMS. By Dora Greenwell. New 


Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell. 


Svo, 6s, 


Imperial lémo, 3s 6d 
Crown S8vo, Is 6d, 
Small 8vo, Ls, 
Demy 18mo, 6d, 


Small 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By 
THOMAS GuTuriz, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS SPOKEN to 


WORKING PEOPLE. By NorMaN MACLEOD, 
D.D. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s td, 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING- 


CLASS, 1832-1867. By J. M. LupLOW and LLoyb 


JONES. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
MEDITATIONS on ADVENT, on 
CREATION, on PROVIDENCE. By Henry 


A.rorpD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Third Thou- 
sand, Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, 
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NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
. Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 
THE 


HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND: 


THEIR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of * The Lives of British Engineers.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


COMPLETION OF MOTLEY'’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits, and Index completing the Work, Svo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ 
TRUCE, 1609. 

By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., 

Author of * The Rise of the Datch Republic.” 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








SIR W. PAGE WOODS WORK. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, 


AS DECLARED BY THE TESTIMONY OF OUR LORD AND OF THE EVANGELISTS 
AND APOSTLES. 
By Vice-Chancellor the Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, F.R.S. 

“We welcome this simple but most forcible testimony to the inspiration and authority of the Bible, coming 
from such an author. We trust it may be widely circulated, and we recommend it especially as a valuable gift to 
young men of education and of talent entering on the study of the law, and able therefore to appreciate the high 
authority of so eminent and revered a judge.”"—Record. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











Now ready, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME. 


By T. H. DYER, LL.D.., 


Author of * The History of Modern Europe.” 
With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman History. 


“The design of most of the recent historians of Rome appears to have been to obliterate as much as they 
could of its ancient history. ‘Negemus omnia; comburamus annales, ficta hee esse dicamus,’—such seems to 
have been the maxim of almost every critic and historian who has handled this subject since the days of 
Niebuhr. The work now offered to the public is written on a directly opposite plan. The object of it is to 
preserve, instead of to destroy, as much as it may be possible of the ancient history; and in this respect, at least, 
it my lay claim to comparative novelty. Such an undertaking necessarily involved a large amount of critical 
discussion, The narrative part of the book is indeed little more than a translation of Livy, intended only as a 
vehicle for the remarks appended to it, and the author hopes it will be found that he has not evaded the 
discussion of any important objections.”"—£rtract from the Author's Preface. 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


Now ready, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
A POEM. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of “The Defence of Guenevere.” 


“Full of passion where passionis needed, full of beauty where beauty is in season, he never forgets the dignity 
and purity that mark poetry of the highest inspiration.”"—Sfandard. 


London: BELL and DALDY. 


Now ready, NEW EDITION, revised, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PRECIOUS STONES, 
AND OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
Illustrated. 
By C. W. KING, M.A., Author of “The Gnostics and their Remains,” &c. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


Now ready, a NEW EDITION, revised, crown 8yo, price 10s Gd. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GEMS & DECORATIVE 
STONES. 


By C. W. KING, M.A. 
This volume is intended as a manual for the use of the student and collector of Engraved Gems, It contains a 
History of the Glyptic Art. an Account of the celebrated European Cabinets, and of famous Rings and Signets; 


with Artists’ Signatures, Lists of Ancient Artists, &c, It is illustrated with nearly Two Hundred Engravings. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent Garden. 





SAMPSON LOW AND CO.S NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NORWOOD. By Henry Warp Beecuer, D.D. 3 vols. 

The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Ottver Wenpeit Homes. 2 vols 
ANNE JUDGF, Spinster. By F. W. Rosryson. 3 vols. 
The HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. By W. Crarke Russe zt. 3 vols 
HUMPHREY DYOTT. By James Greenwoop. 3 vols. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate hill. 





MR. BENTLEY’S LI§t 


A SECOND EDITION of 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETTW— 
CANNING. 

By the Rigut Hon. 

Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.c.B. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


“ During two-thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer hag 
been going through the best sort of training for the class 
of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the 
work before us is especially distinguished by the quali 
ties which we should have anticipated from his career: 
sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, keen analysis of motive, and perfect 
familiarity with the manner in which the springs of 
human action are brought into play by those who con- 
trol or modify the current of events at momentous 
epochs, He has been in personal communication with 
many actors in the scenes he describes, his memory is 
richly stored with materials for illustrations, he has 
appropriate images at command, and his style, clear, 
copious, and free, is essentially a good style."—Quarterly 
Revie, 


CRADLE LANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady Herbert of LEA. Royal 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. RoBert Ferev- 
s0N, LL.D., and the Rev, A. Morton Browy, LL.D, 
1 vol, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb. By JOHN Times, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of «A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of London,” 
&e, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


COMETH UP AS a FLOWER. A 
Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s, forming the 
New Volume of * Bentley's Favourite Novels.” 


Also, nearly ready. 
ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &e. Post 8vo. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Too Strange 
not to be True,” * Lady-Bird,” &. 3 vols, 

“A very charming, highly idealized sketch of the 
career of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI. of 
England. Some of the scenes are most admirably 
drawn, There is one, towards the close of the story, 
in which Margaret is moved to declare her forgiveness 
of the wrongs done to her by Richard III, and her 
other enemies, which is worth a hundred ordinary 
sensation scenes, Altogether, ‘A Stormy Life’ is full 
of genuine, pure interest."—Morning Star. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 


of * Lord Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady Flavia.’ 
NEVER-—-FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 3 


vols. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, just ready. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopie, Author of * Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


YRAMER’S COTTAGE PIANO- 
) FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s, and 
20s per Month. 


(2. OBLIQUES may be Hired 
) 


at 25s, 30s, and 35s per Month. 


(~. NEW GRANDS (6 feet 


long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month. 


JIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 5s per Mouth. 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


XYRAMER and CO. (Limited) LET on 
/ HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hirer :— 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE ....... 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- 

ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15Guineasper annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20Guineas perannum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .., 36Guineas perannum., 

None but the best Instraments sent out, Pianofortes 
by the inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 
Stock, 

Loan of packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. _ By the Hon. 


ROBERT LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown Svo, with Portrait, 24s, 


“These exquisite volumes, with which Robert Lytton has enriched the poetic 
literature of the 
torical anc ical 
cultivated appreciath 

s done so, not as 2 
beth the highest order of poetic genius.” —Advertiser. 


LUCILE. By Owey Menepirn. 
with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s, 

“Mr. Du Maurier, as we believe, is new in the list of book-illustrators ; and he has 
this great virtue, that he has not fallen into the tricks of the craft...... Mr. Du 
Maurier, if he has a master, follows Millais, as in vigour, so in keen appreciation of 
the homely, not to say ugly, in Art. He never condescends to mere prettiness or 
trick. If he occasionally gave a thought to the beautiful, it would be as well. But in 
days of mere emasculated smoothness, a sensible plain reaction to the domestica 
facta, and simple straightforward drawing, has its value; and in Mr. Du Maurier's 
1 incisive style we have a wholesome contrast to the smudge of the fa-presto 


arp, inci . 
ae of book-illustrators.”"—Saturday Revie. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Captain C. 


B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 5s. [This day. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. By 


W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo. [This day. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery in 


Mauritius. By C.J. BoyLe, Crown S8vo, with Frontispiece. [/n a few days, 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By J. F. 
ELTON, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts, 
10s 6d. 

«+ With the French in Mexico, by J. F. Elton, is a book which deserves to be read 
by every one who really wishes to get at some accurate knowledge of what was done 
in Mexico during the French occupation.”"—Star, 


on of the best schools, or rather models, of English verse, and 


Super-royal 8vo, 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tuomas 


CARLYLE, Crown 8yo, price 6d. 


ral 7 
DYCE’S SUAKESPEARE. The Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 vols., 
including GLOSSARY, £4 4s. [This day. 
“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared......... Mr. Dyce's edition 
is a great work, worthy of his reputation ; and for the present it contains the stan- 
dard text.”"— Times, 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By Henry Tayror. 


(This day. 


NEW WORK on ABYSSINIA, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durton. Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 10s 6d. 
[Second Edition this day. 
“A genuine book of Abyssinian travel could scarcely appear at a more fortunate 
moment than the present...... Mr. Dufton is an honest and a simple traveller. He 
delivers a round unvarnished tale...... It is only justice to say that his descriptions 
of scenery are excellent.”"—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PIEBALD: aNovel. By R. F. Boyle. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 


and the Desert. By OvIDA. 3 vols. (On Monday. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 

“Lively grace, sweet touches of nature, great purity of style, simplicity of plot, 
and earnest purpose are the leading features of an admirable story......... * Mabel's 
Progress’ is a most interesting and well-sustained novel, worthy in every respect of 
& more permanent position than could be secured by its appearance in any weekly 
publication,”"—A dvertiser, 


SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


“Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole range of 
novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface, and 
very tender at the heart...... His real character becomes developed in the course 
of the novel in a very masterly way, bit by bit, and quite unexpectedly. With 
those delicate gradations which are among the chief difficulties of Art to achieve, 
and which when achieved most assuredly betoken the handiwork of a true artist, we 
are led on from dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then to admiration of 
him, to affection for him, and at last almost to feel his departure as a personal 
loss,.....Lady Wood, to whom we owe this lifelike picture, is already favourably 
known in authorship under a nom de plume. *Rosewarn’ was her first work; but 
this second novel is a great advance upon the first one. ‘Rosewarn’ was well 
Written, full of thought and good work; but it was wanting in art, and the story 
was too crowded...... The authoress can now afford to write with more ease and 
concentration; and in ‘Sabina’ she has produced a novel which is most artisti- 
cally contrived,..... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these is 
the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock...... The other is in the 
manner of contriving her story...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in which the 
action is evolved. The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and which will not 
only amuse the mere novel-reader, but may also in some important respects satisfy 
the critic."—Zimes, November 11. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. 


3 vols. 

“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular. There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 
| ape at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 

he authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
7 and which seems to hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come,”"— 

imes. 


2 vols. 


By Anna C. Sreere. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


present day, must find a ylace in every well-selected study. His- | 
i classical, their author has evinced throughout their pages a highly | 


a copyist, but in a manner which proclaims him to be gifted | 








IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
PRICE 7s 6p EACH. 
THE NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD 
EDITION 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


—_——_ — 


Ready This Day. 
VANITY 
VOL. IL, 


With Twenty Steel Engravings and Sixty-Two 
Woodeuts. 


PRICE 7s 6p. 


FAIR. 


THE NEW EDITION 


VANITY FAIR, 


NOW COMPLETED IN 2 VOLS. 
PRICE 1s. 


On the 1st of JANUARY, 1868. 
THE 


HISTORY 
PENDENNTS. 


VOL. L, 


With Twenty Steel Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


PRICE 7s 6p. 


On the 1st of FEBRUARY, 1868. 
THE 


HISTORY 
PENDENNITIS. 


VOL. II. 
PRICE 7s 6p. 


THE 


HISTORY 
PENDENNIS. 


Complete in 2 vols., price 15s, 
Will be ready on the 1st of FEBRUARY, 1868. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER O 


NE-VOLUME EDITION, UNIFORM WITIL MR. FROUDE’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.» 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


3y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The SCIENCE of HISTORY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


CONTENTS. 
ENGLAND’S FORGOTTEN WORTHIES. 


TIMES of ERASMUS and LUTHER. Three Lectures, HOMER. 


The INFLUENCE of the REFORMATION 
CHARACTER. 

The PHILOSOPHY of CATHOLICISM. 

A PLEA for the FREE DISCUSSION of 
DIFFICULTIES. 


CRITICISM and the GOSPEL HISTORY. 


The BOOK of JOB. 
SPINOZA. 


The DISSOLUTION of the MONASTERIES. 


London: L 


on the SCOTTISH | The LIVES of the SAINTS. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
REYNARD the FOX. 
THEOLOGICAL]! The CAT’S PILGRIMAGE 
| FABLES :— 
I.—The LIONS and the OXEN. 
| 1L.—The FARMER and the FOX. 
PARABLES of the BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 








ONGMANS, GREEN, ia CO., ieaisiiie row. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a Por 


trait, the Copy of a Caricature, and Seven Fac-Similes of Handswriting, price 30s. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.CB,, 


WITH CORRESPONDENCE AND JOURNALS. 


Commenced by the late JOSEP! 


I PARKES; Completed and Edited by HERMAN MERIVALEF, M.A. 


| Junius, enters upon the examination of the evidence in a calmer and 


“These two volumes exhibit in a very striking way the indomitable 
zeal and well-directed research with which the late Mr. Parkes pursued more critical spirit ; and we cannot but think that the book will be far 
the object which he had in view. Thoy show no less plainly that, while | more popular in its present form than it ever would have been if Mr. 

Parkes had been spared to complete it. The book is one of very con- 


the apparent object was a Life of Sir Philip Francis, its real one was to 


siderable interest, and the vast amount of new materials which Mr. 


establish the identity of Francis and the writer of the celebrated Letters | 

of Junius. Mr. Parkes was a sturdy Franciscan, who saw Junius here, | Parkes has gathered together for the biography of his hero throws much 

Junius there, and Junius everywhere, and was ready to anathematize | new and important light upon the political history and party struggles 
of the stirring scenes in which that able but unamiable statesman took a 


every one who did not share his belief. Mr. Merivale, to whom, on the 
lamented death of Mr. Parkes, the completion of the work was very 


part.” —Notes and Quer ies. 


wisely entrusted, though entertaining the opinion that Francis was 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 











3 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S. 


N EW WOF WO RKS. Just published, price 6d.—Sold everywhere. 


MBE, late M.P. for 


> Y ' . r ‘ nh Oa , 
_. PARCI-PARLA! = Ss} HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
OWN at BRIGHTON!!! No, XCIV., for DECEMBER, is now ready. 
—See No, 29 of ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS! CONTENTS, (tianity 
1—Relations of Heathenism and Judaism with Chris- 
: - a —_——— 2—Modern Provencal Poems, 

tvery Wednesday, price 6d. 8—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Life and d_ Correspondence of Ee JES FROM THE CLUBS! — er History of eat 
5—The Miltary Systems of Europe. 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNC 


u eco if D - 
A Weekly Record of Political Topics, Fashion 6—Population. 








Finsbury. By his Son, THOMAS H. DUNCOMBE. ~ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 30s able Life, and Social Amenities, Bold everywhere. 7—Italy in 1 
“These yolumes contain much racy anecdote, and Now publishing. ~ | $1 he Social Sores of Britain 
some startling disclosures which will ruffle politicians. HE FATAL FITZ! Novel in Six EpmonsTon and DovéLas, Edinburgh 
Duncombe was at the same time a darling of May “4 ATAL + & Novel In Six London: FLAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, Parts by Six “ Parties. —— catienpeiianisin 
ee fo eg cae eae nage Y meg de- | See EC HOES FROM THE CLUBS !—Sold everywhere, Now ready (One Shilling), No. 96. 
ighted to be called a tribune of the people. Few men ree AZINE 
of his time were of greater mark amongst the notabili- A BOOK for TOWN and COUNTRY SOCIETY. HE b. ‘OR NHILL MAG AZIN Ey for 
ties of London than this patrician Radical, who was “ae , DECEMBER, With Hlustrations by M. ELLEs 
Ghat @Oreas'e ‘dees Townir’ and Finsbord’s * honest Just published, Vol. L, price 15s, of EpWARDS and FREDERICK WALKBR, 
be. Mr. Duncombe’s singular career is yCHOES FROM THE CLUBS! CONTENTS. 
iat amleighs of Bishop's Folly. With an Illustration, 





Tom Dunecom 
ably handled by his only child. He tells us much that 
the world did not know concerning his remarkable 
sire.”"—Atlenwun 


Through ‘Spain to the Sahara. 
By Matiipa BeTHaAmM Epwarps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and |; 
TUNIS. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 

are sterling volumes, full of entertainment, 

tocked with reliable information.”"—Post, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Second Edition, 3 vols, 

“There is scarcely a chapter that could have been 
written by a common-place person, and the author's 
reflections are always worth reading. The incidents 
are powerfully and picturesquely told, and we are 
especially s *k by the conception of Margaret Car- 
michael. There is a scene of uncommon pathos where 
her unnatural son thrusts his parents from the mill 
which they have occupied all their lives." —7Zimes. 


ye 
Guild Court. By George Mac- 

DONALD, M.A., Author of * Alec Forbes,” &c. 

“ We cannot too highly commend ‘Guild Court.’ It 
may be read with pleasure and profit, and is full of the 
most intense human interest.”"—Star. 

“A clever and most interesting work. It is Mr. Mac- 
Donald's masterpiece.”"—Sunday Times. 

“A capital tale. Mr. MacDonald is a man of real 
genius.”"—English Independent, 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH. 3 vols. 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 


* The plot of this story is fairly constructed and worked 
out. The style is natural and unaffected."—Pal/ Mall 
Gazette 


A Hero’ s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


3 vols. [Vert week. 
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Linda Tres , 5—Of Various Minor Talkers. 
The Church—Her State a and Prospects. Jack the Giant Killer, With an Iiustration 
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Grimm's Law, A New Song. — 
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The DECEMBER NUMBER of the Eg TROLLOPE, and illustrated by J. E 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 








MEMOIR of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. With Correspondence and 


Journals. Commenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; Completed and Edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. With a Portrait of 
Sir P. Francis engraved on Steel after a Painting by Hoppner; the Copy of a Caricature of Sir P. Francis, a.p. 1788; and Seven Fac- 
Similes of Handswriting. Two Volumes 8yo, price 30s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max Muller, M.A., Fellow 


of All Souls’ College, and Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages and Literature in the University of Oxford. Two Volumes 








8yo, price 21s. ? ~ : 7 
Vou. IL—ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 
1—The Vedas or Sacred Books of the |] 4—The Aitareya-Braéhmana. (India &8—The Modern Parsis. 12—Chinese Translations of Sanskrit 
Brahmans. 5—On the Study of the Zend-Avesia in 9—Buddhism. 183—The Works of Confucius, (Texts 
9—Christ and other Masters, 6—Progress of Zend Scholarship. 19—Buddhist Pilgrims, 14—Popol Vuh. 
3—The Veda and Zend-Avesta. 7—Cenesis and the Zend-Avesta. | 1i—The Meaning of Nirvina, 15—Semitic Monotheism. 
Vou. IIL.—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, and CUSTOMS. 


19—Bellerophon. 
20—The Norsemen in Iceland. 
21—Fvik-Lore. 


23—Popular Tales from the Norse, 26—Our Figures. 


16—Comparative Mythology. 
24—Tales of the West Highlands. 27—Caste, 


22—Zulu Nursery Tales, 25—On Manners and Customs, 
17—Greek Mythology. 
18s—Greek Legends. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony Froude, 


M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition, complete in One Volume 8vo, price 12s. 


Representative Men, 
REYNARD the Fox, 
The Cat's Pilgrimage. 


The Science of History. Criticism and the Gospel History. 
Times of ERASMUS and LUTHER. Three Lectures, The Book of Jos. 


| 
The Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish SPINOZA, 
Character. The Dissolution of the Monasteries, | Fables :—I. The Lions and the Oxen. IT. 
The Philosophy of Catholicism. England's Forgotten Worthics. The Farmer and the Fox. 
A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological Homer. Parables of the Bread-Fruit Tree. 
The Lives of the Saints. Compeusation, 


Difficulties. 


The IRISH in AMERICA. By John Francis Maguire, M.P. for Cork. 


In One Volume post &vo. [In a few days. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord 


Dalhousie’s Administration. By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. Vot. IIL, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. [On Tuesday next. 
*,* Also, Vous. I. and IL., price 15s, and the Work complete in Three Volumes, price 22s 6d cloth. 





LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of Various Cities and Men. 


By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo, price 9s. [Nearly ready. 





CURIOSITIES of LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 


Objects in the Metropolis: with nearly Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. A New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. One Volume 8vo, price 21s. (Jn a few days. 


LYRA GERMANICA, the CHRISTIAN LIFE. Translated from the German 


by Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations from Original Designs, comprising Bible Landscapes, 
Scriptural Vignettes, Allegorical and Emblematical Marginalia, Tail Pieces, and Initials engraved on Wood from Drawings by JoHn 
LeicHTon, F.S.A., E. Armitage, A.R.A., and F. Madox Brown. Uniform with the Lilustrated Edition of “Lyra Germanica, the Christian 
Year.” Quarto, price 21s, in Lombardo-Gothic covers, designed by Mr. Leighton; or 36s bound in morocco antique; or 42s in morocco 


elegant, by Riviére. 


BIBLE ANIMALS: being an Account of the various Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 


and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. Copiously illustrated with New and Original 
Designs, engraved 0. Wood by G. Pearson, from Drawings executed expressly for this Work by Messrs, F. Keyt, E. Surrn, and T. W. 
Woop. To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s each, forming One Volume, uniform in size and price with “ Homes without Hands,” 
by the same Author, to which Work it is intended to be a sequel or companion volume. 

*.* Part L., price 1s, on Wednesday, January 1, 1868. 








LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. GLUCK, HAYDN, 


P. E. BACH, WEBER, and MENDELSSOHN. Translated from the German by Lady WALLACE. With Portraits of Gliick, Haydn, and 
Weber. Post 8vo, price 14s. 





PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere, from a Family Sketch-Book. By 


the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. [In a few days. 








WORKMEN and WAGES at HOME and ABROAD; or, the Effects of 


Strikes, Combinations, and Trade Unions. By J. WARD, Author of “ The World in its Workshops,” “The History of Flax,” “ The History 
[Jn a few days. 


of Gold,” &c. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster row. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s Publications, 





The Seven Weeks’ War: Its Antece- 


dents and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. With 
numerous Maps and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 28s. 


History of Normandy & of England. 


By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Completing the History to the Death of 
William Rufus, Vols. I.to IV. S8vo, each 21s. 


History of Federal Government, from 


the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United States, 
By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. Vol. I. General Introduction—History of the Greek 
Federations, 8vo, 21s. 


The Ancien Regime, as it Existed on the 


Continent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


By the same Author. 


The Roman and the Teuton: a Series 


of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s, 


. ae ° 
M. de Barante: a Memoir, Biographical 
and Autobiographical, By M.GUIZOT, Translated by the Author of “John 
Halifax.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s 6d. 
“ This is a very remarkable and touching little volume.”"—JV. B. Daily Mail. 


Memoirs, Letters, and Remains of 


Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated from the French by the Translator 
of * Napoleon's Correspondence with King Joseph.” With numerous Additions. 


2 yols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature 
University College, Toronto, New Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous 


Illustrations, 363. 
By the same Author. 


Prehistoric Man. New Edition, revised 


and partly rewritten, 1 vol. 8vyo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


Essays on Reform. By Various Writers. 


Demy Svo, 10s 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 


Questions fora Reformed Parliament. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The Economic Position of the British 


Labourer. By HENRY FAWCETT, MP. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By the same Author. 


Manual of Political Economy. Second 


Edition, crown 8yo, 12s. 


Historicus. Letters on some Questions of 
eo Law. Reprinted from the Times, with considerable Additions, 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


Also, ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 8vo, 2s 64. 


An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s 


Philosophy. Being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. By JAMES 
M’COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queeu's College, Belfast, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Recent British Philosophy. By Davin 


MASSON, M.A. A Review, with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr, 
Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamilton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


General View of the Criminal Law 


of England. By J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 8vo, 18s 


Words and Places; or, Etymological 
Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rey. ISAAC 
TAYLOR. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


a 
The Holy Roman Empire. By James 
BRYCE, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. A New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The Life of William Blake, the Artist. 


By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. With numerous Illustrations from Blake's 
Designs and Fac-Similes of his Studies of the * Book of Job.” 2 vols. medium 


8vo, 328, 


Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, 


Gift-Books for Christmas and the New Year 
. 
The Golden Treasury Series. 
Uniformly printed in 18mo, with Vignette Titles by Sir NOEL Paton, T. W sp 
W. HOLMAN Ht nv, J. E, MILLAIs, &e, Sound bs po a ch 40 4, a 
plain, 7s Gd; morocco extra, 10s 6d each Volume, —— 


La Lyre Francaise. Selected and ar. 
ranged, with Notes, by GUSTAVE MASSON, French Master at Harrow School 
With Portrait of Beranger, engraved by Jeens, ae. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Coun- 


tries and all Times. (iathered and Narrated by the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 


The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected 


and arranged by C. F, ALEXANDER. 


The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 


Choicest British Ballads, Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best 


Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Selec 
and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGHAVE™ — 


The Book of Praise, from the Best English 


Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, 


The Children’s Garland, from the Best 


Poets, Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 


The Fairy Book. Classic Fairy Stories, 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax,” 


The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes 


and Sayings. Selected and arranged by MARK LEMON, Editor of Punch, 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 


World to that which is to Come, By JOHN BUNYAN. 


Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good 


and Evil. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
Edited from the Original Editions by J. W. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The Republic of Plato. Translated into 


English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. DAVIES, M.A., and D, J. VAUG- 
HAN, M.A. 


The Song Book. Words and Tunes. From 


the Best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged by JOHN HULLAH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London, 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols, 


om 9 * 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
By LEWIS CARROLL, With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

. . ry? a 

The Water Babies, 2 Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A, With 2 Illustrations 
by Sir NOEL Paton, R.S.A, Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 


The Danvers Papers. An _ Invention. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo, antique binding, gilt 
leaves, 4s 6d, 

“As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us for s 

Athenwum. 


. > a 

The Angel in the House. Book I. 

The Betrothal.—Book II. The Espousale.—Book III. Faithful for Ever. With 

Tamerton Church Tower. By COVENTRY PATMORE, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

*,* A New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. feap. Svo, cloth, beautifully printed on 
toned paper, price 2s 6d. 


The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON. With Vignette and Frontispiece, New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Globe Edition of Shakespeare’s Com- 


lete Works. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Eighty 
‘irst Thousand. 1 compact vol. royal feap. 8vo, beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, 3s 6d. 
“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness,” — Atheneum. 


The Globe Edition of the Poetical 


Works of Sir Walter Scott. With Biographical and Critical Memoir. 
With New Introductions to the Larger Poems. By FRANCIS TURNER 
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of the Norse-German and Carlovingian Cycles. By JOHN MALCOLM 
LUDLOW. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 14s, 


PALGRAVE, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





Macmillan and Co., London. 
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